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A  TRANSLATION   AND   AN   EXPOSITION 
Cloth,  8vo.     6s. 

"We  cannot  doubt,  after  a  perusal  of  this  book,  both  introduction  and 
commentary,  that  there  is  still  room  for  further  elucidation  in  Horace's 
works.  The  translation  appears  to  us  to  be  in  many  places  unnecessarily 
bald,  but  the  notes  are  good  samples  of  the  broad  psychological  treatment 
which  is  not  too  often  applied  to  classical  texts.  The  result  is  a  great 
deal  that  is  fresh  in  detail.  But  our  main  concern  is  in  the  theme 
of  the  introduction.  We  are  grateful  to  Mr  Garnsey  for  his  able  ex- 
position of  the  Murena  motive  in  Horace  and  his  courage  in  breaking 
away  from  the  traditional  criticism.  Purely  scholastic  comment  on 
Horace's  Odes  is  repeated  with  jejune  readiness:  Mr  Garnsey's  book 
should  help  many  a  classical  master  to  breathe  on  the  dry  bones  of 
history  and  make  them  live." — Athenwum. 

"The  secret  history  implied  in  these  allusive  poems,  and  the  exact 
extent  of  the  conspiracy  headed  by  Murena,  may  never  be  thoroughly  un- 
ravelled, but  that  Dr  Verrall  has  set  us  on  the  right  track  for  investigating 
the  situation  is  becoming  more  and  more  probable  ;  and  Mr  Garnsey 
is  to  be  warmly  congratulated  on  having  lent,  from  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  a  helping  hand  to  this  subtle  and  difficult  quest." — Times. 

"  The  brilliant  work  of  this  Australian  scholar  shows  what  a  fascination 
the  old  Roman  poet  still  has  for  all  men.  Mr  Garnsey  has  expended 
much  care  on  his  work.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  Horatian  commentary, 
and  contains  much  original  matter  that  should  set  our  scholars  a- 
thinking." — Dundee  Courier. 

"  An  unambitious  version  in  blank  verse,  offered  as  a  frame  for  a 
scholarly  discussion  of  problems  raised  by  the  odes,  with  special  re- 
ference to  Dr  Verrall's  studies  in  the  same  %vh}^c\.."— Morning  Post. 

"With  regard  to  the  exposition  of  the  Odes,  the  author  has  brought 
to  bear  upon  this  part  of  his  subject  an  amazing  amount  of  learning 
and  investigation.  We  think  he  has  succeeded  in  finding  the  key  to  a 
great  many  obscure  passages,  and  furnishing  a  clue  to  further  discovery." 
— Bristol  Times. 

"The  introduction  deals  with  the  criticisms  of  Nettleship,  Verrall, 
Wickham,  Sellar,  and  Haupt,  and  discusses  the  political,  literary,  and 
social  problems  of  the  Odes  rather  than  mere  questions  of  grammar, 
scholarship,  and  interpretation."— (P/aj^r""'  Herald. 

"  In  the  stimulating  introduction  Mr  Garnsey  proves  he  shows  himself  as  a 
follower  of  Dr  Verrall  in  his  views  on  Murena's  part  in  the  history  of 
the  time  and  the  references  that  Horace  makes  to  him." — Oxford 
Magazine. 
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TO    THE    AUTHOR   OF 
STUDIES    LITERARY   AND    HISTORICAL 

IN    THE 

ODES    OF    HORACE 

Dear  Sir, 

I.  During  the  months  in  which  my  earlier  book  on 
Horace  has  been  in  the  throes  of  pubHcation  I  have 
collected  and  arranged  some  additional  matter 
which  I  wish  to  bring  to  light,  and  I  would  ask  per- 
mission to  embody  these  epilegomena  in  a  critical 
letter  to  you.  By  adopting  this  form  I  shall  be 
following  some  notable  examples,  and  the  ever- 
present  thought  that  I  am  addressing  the  critic 
whose  good  opinion  I  should  most  value  will  have,  I 
trust,  an  inspiring  effect  on  my  work. 

The  book  of  yours  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this 
page  is  a  possession  above  price  to  anyone  who 
appreciates  the  exquisiteness  of  the  poetic  achieve- 
ment, as  touching  both  form  and  matter,  represented 
by  the  Odes,  and  has  also  the  desire  to  trace,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  true  clues  of  those  poems,  and  to 
form  as  true  a  conception  of  the  author  and  his 
times  as  the  data  admit.     The  more  recent  expositors 
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of  Horace  have  preferred  to  dwell  chiefly  upon  points 
that  tend  to  elevate  his  character.  A  redress  of  the 
balance  in  which  he  had  been  weighed  was  felt  to  be 
necessary,  but  the  very  soundness  of  his  modem 
apologists'  case  has  only  given  prominence  to  the 
difficulty  of  assenting  to  an  interpretation  of  his 
works  sanctioned  by  long  tradition.  My  aim  is  to 
go  farther,  and  to  suggest  the  proper  method  of 
reconciliation. 

2.  How  inchoate,  and  in  the  Horatian  sense  how 
"  exiguous,"  is  the  book  I  have  issued  on  this  sub- 
ject no  one  realises  more  than  myself.  Among  the 
contributing  causes  were  difficulties  in  procuring 
authorities  and  lack  of  space,  lack  also  of  time — for 
these  labours,  I  regret  to  say,  cannot  be  pursued  by 
me  at  will  but  only  upon  opportunity.  I  should  not 
mention  this  were  it  not  for  one  remark  that  seems 
worth  making.  It  is  long  since  classical  reading 
occupied  me  as  my  chief  study.  In  the  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  I  left  my  University  I  have  been 
engaged  in  professional  avocations,  and  have  had 
some  personal  experience  in  testing  probabilities 
by  the  criteria  of  legal  evidence.  During  these  years, 
however,  I  have  never  been  out  of  touch  with  my 
classical  authors,  and  more  than  once  the  thought 
of  publishing  something  relating  to  them  has  been 
in  my  mind.  The  thought  advanced  to  the  stage  of 
determination  after  your  Essays  (long  subsequently 
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to  their  issue)  came  into  my  hands,  and  I  was  at  the 
pains  to  do  what,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  so  few 
seem  to  have  done — follow  up  the  lines  of  investiga- 
tion that  you  had  laid  down.  And  here  comes  in 
the  reflection  I  wish  with  all  modesty  to  make.  It 
is  possible  that  for  the  work  I  have  undertaken  my 
diversion  from  exclusive  classical  study,  which  from 
one  side  undoubtedly  put  me  at  a  disadvantage, 
from  another,  and  perhaps  a  rarer  one,  afforded  me 
some  assistance. 

It  is  possible  that  if  I  have  lost  some  refinements 
I  may  have  gained  some  breadth  :  and  it  is  also 
possible  that  my  judgment  on  points  of  evidence  has 
been  strengthened  by  exercise  in  another  field,  so  as 
to  bring  me  into  the  present  arena  as  one  whose 
views,  even  if  wrong,  are  at  least  worthy  of  notice. 
Whether  it  be  so  or  not,  the  reflection  has  sometimes 
been  consolatory  when  I  have  found  myself — more 
especially  on  historical  questions  connected  with 
Horace — in  disagreement  with  scholars  whose  abili- 
ties I  recognise,  and  whose  services  to  classical 
literature  I  prize. 
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The  Interpretation  of  the  Odes  : 
Its  Basis 

3.  So  much  for  my  claim  to  a  hearing  :  let  us  pass 
to  topics  of  more  interest  and  closer  relevance.     The 
thesis  of  yours,  subsequently  admitted  by  the  late 
Professor  Sellar,  that  the  Three  Books  are  not  a 
casual   collection   of   odes,   must — for   it   is   true — 
ultimately  come  to  be  the  basic  principle  for  the 
interpretation   of   this   portion   of   Horace's   lyrics. 
To  it  will  be  added  your  further  development  that 
what  the  fall  of  Antonius  is  to  the  Hymn  to  the 
Queen  of  Antium  (I.  35),  in  the  preliminary  and 
historic  first  book,  the  fall  of  Murena  is  to  the  entire 
work.     Among  scholars  the   "  vis  insita "  may  at 
present  be  against  it,  but  in  this  case  surely,   if 
slowly,  doctrina  vim  insitam  swmmovebit,  and  the 
glory  of  Horace's  sun  will  reveal  itself  exempt  from 
the  spots  now  thought  to  disfigure  him  which  are 
merely   the   effects  of  flaws  in  the  critical  lenses 
through  which  he  is  scrutinised.     This  is  a  strong 
assertion  made  in  a  tone  very  different  from  the 
usual  one  of  scholarship.     Nevertheless  I  am  in  no 
danger    of    forgetting    the   words   of    my    master, 
Charles  Badham,  on  verbal  criticism,  and  I  admit 
that  interpretation  also  is  "  a  cold,  severe,  watchful 
calculation   of   probabilities   which   shuns   all   out- 
breaks of  fancy  as  interruptions  of  its  work."     But 
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for  several  years  I  faithfully  submitted  to  that 
restraint,  and,  when  the  process  leads  to  a  result, 
to  refuse  to  accept  the  emerging  truth  is  a  sign  of 
weakness  not  of  strength. 

4.  And   further,    the    occasion   is   extraordinary. 
Since  the  issue  of  Wolf's  Prolegomena  in  1795  no 
classical   question  of  greater  magnitude   has   been 
raised.      It    proposes    a    radical    displacement    of 
view   with   regard   to   the    most   familiar   work   in 
ancient  literature.     Horace's  Odes  not  a   medley  of 
elegant  lyrics  ?     Not  the  erotic  effusions  of  an  urbane 
sybarite,   about  whose  morality  the   less  said  the 
better,  mingled  with  patriotic  outbursts,  common- 
place didacticisms,  and  mere  studies  in  translation 
from  some   Greek   dithyrambist   or   gnomic   poet  ? 
Not  composed  for  recitation  in  amorous  and  half- 
drunken  tones,  amid  scenes,  if  not  exactly  of  "riot 
and  ill-managed  merriment,"  at  least  of  conviviality, 
and  in  the  presence  of  laughing  (and  highly  improper) 
Lydes     and    Pyrrhas,     as    Sainte-Beuve    asserts  ? 
Horace's  Odes  capable  of  being  transformed  from  an 
attractive  but  puzzling  blend  of  sense  and  silliness, 
sublimity  and  bathos,  lewdness  and  piety,  etc.,  to  a 
work  charged  with  significance,  which  we  can  admire 
and  revere  as  a  whole  ?     What  strange  heresy  is 
this  ? 

No  heresy  at  all.     The  Odes  are  connected.     They 
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are  serious  in  their  aim,  and  they  follow  the  line  of  a 
true  and  tragic  story  as  surely  as  In  Memoriam. 
We  can  see  throughout  them  enough  points  of  con- 
nection to  prove  this,  though  the  whole  be  not 
revealed.  Murena's  career  is  there  traced  from 
early  days  to  the  moment  of  his  execution  ; — but  I 
have  said  enough  of  that  in  my  former  book  and  need 
not  repeat  myself, 

5.  To  illustrate  another  point  in  interpretation, 
let  us  look  at  the  ode  0  saefe  mecum  (II.  7).  We  can 
assign  a  reason  for  its  inclusion  in  Horace's  "  Mon- 
umentum,"and  discern  how  usefully  it  serves  his 
purpose.  It  purports  to  be  written  for  a  feast,  and, 
judging  solely  by  its  place,  for  one  held  shortly 
before  Octavian's  assumption  of  the  title  Augustus 
(II.  9).  It  was  published  to  the  world  several  years 
afterwards.  Now  compare  it  with  canto  CIV.  of  In 
Memoriam.  That  poem  commemorates  the  second 
Christmas  after  the  death  of  A.  H.  H.  It  was  pub- 
lished several  years  afterwards.  Do  we  suppose  that 
Tennyson  prepared  it  for  after-dinner  reading  on 
that  particular  Christmas  Eve  ?  It  is  possible,  but 
who  would  trouble  to  inquire,  after  its  incorporation 
in  a  series,  with  an  intention  easily  intelligible,  and 
with  the  manifest  relation  of  a  part  to  the  whole, 
has  deprived  the  answer  of  any  interpretative 
relevance  or  value  ? 
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So  with  the  fall  of  Cleopatra  (I.  37) :  the  Epodes 
were  presumably  published  within  a  year  or  two  of 
her  defeat  or  death :  they  have  poems  thereon 
much  more  likely  to  be  contemporary.  In  his 
scheme  for  the  Three  Books,  which  were  clearly 
issued  long  after  the  Epodes,  Horace  found  that  at 
this  point  he  had  to  touch  ground  trodden  before, 
and  he  does  so  in  a  new  poem  which  covers  a  year 
in  time.  We  shall  have  occasion  subsequently  to 
notice  other  poems  similarly  related. 


The  Order  of  the  Odes 

6.  With  regard  to  the  order  of  the  Odes,  Mr 
Wickham  is  strictly  right  in  saying  that  it  is  not 
chronological.  However,  that  statement  only  con- 
veys half  the  truth,  and  is  by  itself  misleading.  You 
pointed  out  that  the  historic  odes  are  chronologically 
arranged,  and  contended  for  the  true  principle  that 
odes  without  allusions  to  public  events  need  not  be 
so.  I  have  taken  the  case  a  little  further,  and  have 
shown  why  the  ode  on  Quintilius  (I.  24)  is  perhaps 
misplaced  (it  certainly  is  if  he  died  in  B.C.  24,  as 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  say),  and  how  it  comes  that  we 
are  relieved  of  any  concern  whether  their  chronicle  is 
accurate.  So  with  the  Iccius  ode  (I.  29)  :  it  matters 
not    one   jot   when   we   perceive   Horace's   reason. 
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circa  B.C.  20,  for  inserting  it  in  his  first  book,  whether 
Iccius  was  going  to  the  east  with  Aehus  Gallus  in 
24,  or  with  Agrippa  in  30.  The  affairs  of  Iccius  were 
not  historically  important,  but  the  reflection  Horace 
makes  on  them  comes  in  there  with  propriety  to  the 
scheme  of  his  work.  That  Horace  does  misplace 
odes  you  yourself,  after  your  expressed  views  of 
IV.  6,  will  not  deny,  and  I  am  convinced  that  he 
has  sometimes  adopted  this  expedient  as  a  means 
of  putting  off  the  scent  those  whom  he  could  not 
trust  to  preserve  a  becoming  silence,  but  who,  if  he 
clearly  enunciated  what  he  has  kept  suhauditum, 
would  not  only  greedily  drink  in  the  tales  of  quarrel 
and  exiled  potentates  with  which  he  is  concerned, 
but  as  eagerly  blab  them  forth  again.  (C/,  My 
notes  to  II.  13,  etc.) 


Julia  and  the  Odes 

7.  I  think  this  feature  is  exhibited  in  the  poems 
dealing  with  girls  who  are  not  yet  old  enough  for 
marriage— ^.g.  Chloe  (I.  23),  Lalage  (II.  5),  etc.  ; 
and  it  is  precisely  in  such  poems  that  we  should 
expect  it.  For,  like  the  Neobule  ode  (III.  12),  also, 
as  I  think,  deliberately  misplaced,  these  are  possibly 
"  Julia "  poems,  and  consequently  more  "  gun- 
powdery  "  in  their  elements  than  any  others  of  the 
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series  ;  because  explicit  allusion  to  Julia,  in  a  work 
in  which  Murena's  story  is  fundamental,  would 
have  been  an  audacity  on  Horace's  part  with  which 
he  would  not  have  dared  to  send  his  "  Galatea  " 
(c/.  my  notes  on  III.  27)  to  face  Augustus,  and,  if 
he  had  done  so,  which  the  latter  would  not  have  been 
willing  to  take  in  good  part. 

8.  This  mention  of  these  poems  brings  me  to  a 
branch  of  my  subject  of  the  highest  importance,  but 
of  the  greatest  difficulty,  because  it  is  that  in  respect 
of  which  the  least  material  for  inductions  has  sur- 
vived. It  is  nothing  else  than  the  question  what 
part  or  share,  if  any,  Juha  took  in  the  Murena 
business.  Had  she,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  begun  the 
career  of  wilful  wickedness  which  disgraced  her  later 
life,  to  the  extent  of  submitting  to  advances  from 
such  a  reprobate  as  Lucius  Licinius  Varro  Murena, 
or  was  she  a  mere  counter  in  his  game  ?  The  only 
possible  reply  seems  to  be  non  liquet.  We  are  here 
cast  upon  conj  ecture  more  than  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  this  inquiry,  and  I  dislike  conjecture. 
Bold  to  the  point  of  rashness  as  I  may  seem  in  dis- 
carding traditional  interpretation,  and  in  setting  up 
other  views  of  the  Odes,  I  have  put  forward  nothing 
that  is  not  an  inference  from  some  fact  from  which 
it  is  fair,  in  view  of  Horace's  language,  to  draw  one  ; 
and  the  basis  of  such  inferences  has  always  been  of 
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higher  authority,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  than 
criticism  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  Odes 
were  compiled  and  issued  before  Marcellus'  death. 

9.  You  will  observe  that  the  imperial  odes  opening 
the  third  book  seem  to  glide  off  with  No.  6  into  the 
marriage  question.  On  my  first  inquiry,  when  I 
categorised  this  group  (III.  6,  7,  9,  10,  11,  12,  15)  as 
the  Social  Odes,  I  did  not  see  that  any  of  them  were 
nearly  concerned  with  the  career  of  Murena  except 
the  Neobule  (III.  12) — that  one  displayed  its  badge 
comparatively  early — but  further  investigation  has 
shown  me  that  my  previous  enumeration  of  the 
odes  bearing  directly  on  the  Murena  story  is  incom- 
plete. The  constituents  of  the  Three  Books  are 
really  linked  from  end  to  end,  as  consideration  of 
them  and  their  surrounding  literature  will  prove, 
and  if  this  principle  be  adopted  in  criticism,  it  will 
lead,  I  feel  sure,  to  the  unveiling  of  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  their  mysteries.  So  far  from  Horatian 
criticism  being  exhausted,  it  has  yet  the  potentiality 
of  further  enlightening  the  history  and  literature  of 
the  Augustan  age,  and  much  that  followed  upon  it. 

10.  Familiarity  with  that  literature  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  critic's  equipment,  and  at  the  present 
time  this  also  involves  some  study  of  history  in  the 
authorities  on  which  modern  treatises  are  based. 
It  is  practically  impossible  for   an   antipodean  to 
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keep  himself  thoroughly  posted  in  the  latest  work  of 
scholars  and  historians,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
decade    of    Roman    history    between    B.C.    29-19, 
though   often    treated,    still   lacks   an    explanation 
from  the  pen  of  its  complete  master.     This  makes 
the  labours  of  the  Horatian  interpreter  necessarily 
severe.     On  the  view  I  take,  he  is  obliged  to  deduce 
for    himself    the    conclusion — upon    the    important 
consequences   of  which  no  work  that  I  remember 
adequately  insists — that  the  object  of  Augustus  in 
his  settlement  of  B.C.  23  was  to  strip  himself,  so  far 
as  he  safely  could,  of  the  burden  of  power,  and  to 
attain  some  of  that  repose  for  which  Seneca  tells  us 
he  was  continually  craving  (De  Brev.  Vit.  Ch.  6) ; 
that   his   measures   were   sincere   attempts   in   this 
direction,  and  not  hypocritical  devices  for  acquiring 
greater  power  ;    that  they  were  not  viewed  with 
favour  by  his  political  supporters,  least  of  all  by  the 
circle  of  Maecenas,  the  members  of  which,  including 
Horace  and  Vergil,  saw  only  too  clearly  the  disas- 
trous  results   that   would   follow   the   loss   of   the 
restraining  influence   of   an   imperial   Caesar  ;    but 
that  they  were  determined  efforts  on  his  part,  and 
were  only  frustrated  by  the  vis  maior  of  the  times. 
The  fact  is  that,  against  his  will,  the  authority  of 
which  Augustus  tried  to  rid  himself  was  gradually 
forced  back  upon  him.     The  student  who  does  not 
remember   and   allow   for   this — that   is   the   point 
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neglected — loses  an  important  clue  to  Horace's 
meaning,  and  to  the  whole  political  situation  during 
the  time  with  which  he  is  concerned — witness  the 
fact  that  this  truth  may  transform  what  has  been 
regarded  as  Horatian  flattery  into  patriotism  from 
an  imperial  standpoint. 

11.  These  are  conclusions  which  I  hold  should 
have  been  recognised  in  consequence  of  your  own 
historical  researches  upon  Horace,  but  which  do 
not  seem  to  have  met,  to  a  wide  extent,  with  that 
fortune.  I  can  hardly  hope  that  my  statement  of 
them  will  fare  better,  but,  to  quote  Badham  again,  a 
man  has  no  right  to  measure  the  utterance  of  what  he 
knows  by  the  probable  number  of  immediate  prose- 
lytes, and  if  he  believe  he  has  found  Truth,  let  him 
bring  Truth  into  the  light  of  day,  and  leave  her  to 
make  converts  in  her  own  way  and  time.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  so  long  as  there  lingers  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Augustus'  acts,  from  B.C.  23  to  19,  a  trace  of 
that  spirit  which  one  may  observe  in  the  thirty-first 
and  thirty-fifth  chapter  of  Merivale's  "  History  of  the 
Romans  under  the  Empire,"  his  character  will  remain 
to  the  puzzled  reader  the  puzzle  which  that  learned 
writer  has  asserted  it  to  be.     (See  Appendix.) 

12.  But  to  return  to  Juha  :  the  ode  to  Asterie 
(HI.  7),  who  is  a  tyro,  or  novice,  in  danger  of  falling 
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under  the  influence  of  "  neighbour "  Enipeus,  all 
significant  locutions,  may  possibly  glance  towards 
her.  Writing  after  the  Murenaic  catastrophe,  but 
speaking  as  at  some  time  prior  to  Marcellus'  death, 
and  in  anticipation  of  Murena's  subsequently  dis- 
closed designs,  Horace  might  well  say,  "  Your 
young  lover  for  whose  absence  you  weep,  is  tempted 
but  faithful,  you  are  a  tyro,  beware  lest  you  be 
betrayed  by  another  Enipeus."  I  think  this  is  no 
forced  construction,  and  it  offers  a  fuller,  and  pos- 
sibly more  accurate,  explanation  of  this  conspicuous 
group  of  poems  dealing  with  the  relations  of  man 
with  woman. 

13.  In  III.  9.  we  have  a  quarrel  between  some 
man  and  a  Lydia.  Now  if  "  Lydia  "  and  "  Lyde  " 
in  the  Odes  point  to  the  same  woman,  and  that 
woman  perhaps  the  "  uxor  obesa  "  of  the  Lucius  of 
Catalecta  V.  ;  if,  as  I  think,  and  shall  presently 
discuss,  she  is  of  the  same  genus  as  the  Canidia  of 
the  Epodes  and  of  Satire  II.  8,  and  is  also  the 
"  turgida  Lyde "  with  her  box  of  medicaments 
mentioned  by  Juvenal  (Sat.  2.  141) ;  and  if,  further, 
Murena  is  the  person  in  Persius'  contemplation,  in  a 
passage  most  clearly  suggested  by  his  reading  of 
Horace,  who  is  inwardly  disturbed  with  projects 
which  even  his  "uxor"  must  not  know  (Sat.  III. 
35-43),  a  quarrel  between  "  Lydia  "  and  her  "  man," 
whatever  precisely  were  their  matrimonial  relations, 
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would  be  not  unnatural,  supposing  that  she  had  a 
superstitious  partner  who  was  harbouring  designs 
that  might  interrupt  their  relationship.  However 
this  may  be,  the  quarrel  is  represented  as  having 
been  smoothed  over. 

14.  In  the  next  ode  we  find  a  man  tempting  a 
married  Lyce,  who  lives  in  a  sumptuous  house,  to 
receive  him  to  favour,  ending  with  a  threat  that  he 
will  not  remain  for  ever  excluded.  Then  comes  the 
Danaid  ode,  the  poet  finding  it  necessary  to  invoke 
the  most  extraordinary  and  fabulous  powers  of 
music  to  reach  the  emotional  side  of  a  woman's 
nature  to  induce  her  to  refrain  from  what  ? — 
imitating  the  Danaids  who  slaughtered  their  hus- 
bands. Lyde  must  indeed  be  what  in  slang  is  called 
a  "hard  case."  Without  disclosing  the  result  of 
the  appeal  to  this  "  filly's  "  obstinate  ears  (cf.  with 
aures  obstinatas  the  auribus  obseratis  of  Canidia, 
Epod.  17,  53,  and  see  infra  §  97)  we  are  taken  to 
the  important  ode,  distinguished  by  its  unique 
metre,  which  introduces  Neobule  and  reintroduces 
"  Hebrus  "  {cf.  I.  25). 

15.  My  views  on  III.  12  I  need  not  repeat.  The 
association  of  language  and  names  with  the  Murena 
story  seems  to  me  quite  unmistakable,  and  too  in- 
timate to  be  assigned  to  coincidence. 
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16.  Then  we  pass  to  a  forecast  of  sacrifice  and  the 
thanksgiving  for  the  Emperor's  return  from  the 
Cantabrian  war.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  circumstances  on  which  the  Odes  we  have 
been  considering  were  based,  occurred  before  that 
return  ;  as  I  have  said,  they  may  be  purposely  dis- 
placed for  reasons  which  the  poet  has  indicated  in 
his  own  words. 

17.  Proceeding,  we  come  to  Danae  enclosed  in  a 
tower,  and  protected  from  nocturnal  ravishers ; 
with  allusions  to  bribes,  presumption,  the  dangers 
of  pride,  and  the  advantages  of  contentment  with  a 
moderate  share  of  the  world's  good  things.  We 
next  meet  with  the  hit,  in  III.  17,  at  those  who  befool 
themselves  on  the  question  of  pedigree,  and  the 
prognostication  of  the  impending  storm  ;  with  the 
indication  of  the  time  of  year  in  III.  18,  and  with  the 
final  and  open  outbreak  of  Murena's  mad  projects 
in  III.  19  and  20.  The  twenty -second  ode  is  a  note 
on  Diana,  whose  shafts,  with  those  of  Apollo,  were  the 
avenging  instruments  of  "  magnae  linguae  "  (IV.  6), 
and  the  twenty-fourth  tells  us  of  the  death  of  the  pro- 
tagonist, the  Telephus  or  Pentheus  of  the  tragedy 
here  described. 

18.  The  indicia  observed  in  the  writings  of  other 
authors  are  quite  sufficient  to  confirm  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt  your  conjecture  that  the  hand  of 
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Julia  was  of  moment  in  the  designs  of  Murena,  and 
this  being  so,  inquiries  are  justified  upon  the  proper 
interpretation  of  the  Odes  that  otherwise  might  be 
otiose.  These  inquiries  lead  to  conclusions  invested 
with  the  highest  probability,  and  in  the  light  of 
them,  other  writings  of  Horace  are  not  only  relieved 
of  obscurity,  but  suffused  with  meaning. 


The  Epodes 

19.  They  throw,  for  instance,  an  illuminating 
glow  upon  the  Epodes,  the  second  book  of  Satires 
and  the  Epistles.  We  see  that  for  some  years 
before  his  death,  in  B.C.  22,  Murena's  conduct  and 
character  had  supplied  Horace  with  instances  for 
the  exercise  of  his  satiric  genius.  We  find  that  he 
knew  the  man  so  far  back  as  B.C.  37,  or  perhaps  38 
(Sat.  I.  5.  38),  and  when  we  learn  of  what  disposition 
Murena  was,  and  to  what  courses  inclined,  we  have 
a  key  to  the  greater  part  of  that  which  Horace  has 
written.  Let  me  run  briefly  over  some  of  this 
ground,  taking  the  books  in  the  traditional  order. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Epodes  were  pub- 
lished shortly  before  the  second  book  of  Satires, 
assigned  to  the  year  B.C.  28.  We  do  not  positively 
know  this,  though  it  may  have  been  so.     We  can 
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perceive  the  ostensible,  and  probably  in  this  case  the 
actual,  dates  when  some  of  the  Epodes  were  com- 
posed, and  this  is  as  much  as  we  can  say.  The  first, 
for  instance,  purports  to  be  written  shortly  before 
Actium  ;  the  ninth  was  after  it,  and  between  the 
victory  and  the  triumph  therefor  by  Augustus  in 
B.C.  29.  The  sixteenth  also  seems  to  have  been  com- 
posed before  Actium,  and  probably  about  the  same 
time  as  the  first.  The  only  other  historic  piece  is 
No.  7,  which  is  generally  read  as  if  addressed  to  the 
Romans  at  large.  Probably  this  is  correct.  The  piece 
would  then  to  some  extent  be  a  parallel  with  "  0 
navis  referent  (I.  14),  only,  on  this  view,  the  scelesti, 
who  are  smitten  with  pallor  albus  and  stand  speech- 
less, must  be  the  conquered  Antonian  army,  and  this 
fact  would  show  that  the  time  of  composition  was 
not,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  opening  lines, 
before  the  conflict,  but  after  the  victory  of  Augustus. 
For  Horace  is  here  reproducing  history  :  Augustus 
did  reprove  and  then  pardon  the  bulk  of  Antonius' 
Roman  troops,  and  saddled  himself  with  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  settling  them,  as  well  as  his  own  dis- 
banded soldiers,  on  the  lands. 

20.  These  four  Epodes  are  the  only  ones  with 
notes  of  date.  They  give  us  no  clue  to  the  actual 
time  of  publication  of  the  collection,  except  that  it 
could  not  have  been  prior  to  the  events  therein 
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mentioned,   but    probably   it    was   not    long    after 
them.^ 

21.  With  regard  to  the  other  Epodes,  which  may 
be  designated  private,  the  fourteenth  is,  I  think, 
important.  Maecenas,  who  was  constantly  requisi- 
tioning hterary  labours  {cf.  Epist.  I.  i  ;  Propert. 
El.  II.  I  ;  IV.  9)  has  asked,  this  time,  for  Iambi 
— that  is,  satiric  verses,  and  Horace  apologises  for 
delay  in  complying.  Unless  the  Epodes  themselves 
are  the  compliance,  the  Iambi  remained  unfurnished 
so  far  as  we  know  ;  but  if  the  response  took  the 
form  of  other  verses,  which  were  never  given  to  the 
world,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  Horace  would  ever 
have  published  No.  14.  I  think  we  may  take  it, 
therefore,  that  as  to  the  Quid  dedicatum  and  the 
Poscimur  (1.  31  and  32)  the  Three  Books  are  the 
response  (likened  afterwards  in  Epist.  I.  i  to  the 
"  rudis  "),  so  the  Epodes  themselves  are  the  response 
to  Maecenas'  request. 

22.  On  this  construction,  the  sarcasm  and  invective 
assume  new  interest.  The  second  epode  contains  a 
long  description  of  the  charms  of  rural  life.  If  it  closed 
with  the  sixty-sixth  line,  it  would  be  one  of  Horace's 
most  admired  poems,  and  read  as  an  expression 
made  con  amove  of  sincere  and  creditable  sentiments  ; 
but  the  last  four  lines,  to  the  bewilderment  of  ex- 

1  The  importance  of  not  confounding  dates  of  composition  and 
of  publication  continually  impresses  the  attentive  reader. 
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positors,  represent  all  that  precedes  as  the  soliloquy 
of  a  city  moneylender  about  to  become  a  country 
gentleman.     The  whole  effect  of  the  piece  as  an  ex- 
ample of  poetic  expression  is  spoiled,  in  somewhat  the 
same  way  as  with  the  insinuating  newspaper  paragraph 
that  leads  the  unsuspecting  reader  up  to  the  subject 
of  patent  medicines,  and  ends  with  the  letters  "  Advt." 
Now  I  have  no  doubt  that  Maecenas  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  name  Alphius,  and  that  I  do  not ; 
but  I  think  that  this  remark  upon  the  man  who  is 
about  to  turn  from  business  pursuits  to  a  country 
life,  in  a  book  whose  notes  of  date  show  that  it  may 
have    been    issued    about    the    time    when    Lucius 
Murena,  who  had  had  losses  of  property  and  had 
received    pecuniary    assistance    from    his    brother 
Proculeius,  became,  through  the  death  of  M.  Teren- 
tius  Varro,  one  of  the  great  landowners  of  Italy, 
is    not    without    significance.     The    references    to 
traders  and  factors  (institores)  in  Epodes  and  Odes 
(c/.  also  Catalecta  V.,  and  see  Ribbeck,  vol.  iv.  p.  7), 
in  association  with  indubitable  Murenaic  touches, 
are  too  insistent  not  to  point  to  some  connection 
between  him  and  trade  or  the  profits  thereof,  and 
after  he  has  acquired  his  landed  estate,  if  we  may 
trust  Ode  II.  18,  he  shows  towards  his  neighbour- 
ing coloni  the  grasping  spirit  that  characterises  the 
ordinary  usurer.     A  man  may  lend  money  without 
making  it  his  profession,  and  in  this  place  Horace's 
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point  would  be  gained  by  inserting  enough  to  show 
where  the  sting  lay  in  the  mention  of  Alphius.  We 
shall  find  later  on  a  hint  to  show  that  Murena 
probably  did  advance  money  at  interest.  "  Beatus 
ille "  therefore  may  be  read  as  an  indicium  of 
Maecenas'  reason  in  prompting  Horace  to  exercise 
his  Archilochian  talent,  and  would  show  that  long 
before  its  unhappy  end,  the  life  which  Licinius 
Murena  was  living  was  a  source  of  dissatisfaction  in 
that  neighbourhood.  It  should  be  noticed  that  in 
comparison  with  the  chronological  scheme  of  the 
Three  Books,  this  epode's  most  natural  date  closely 
corresponds  with  that  of  Ode  II.  lo. 

23.  No.  3  follows  and  fortifies  all  this  in  a  striking 
way  :  after  leaving  his  country  gentleman,  with 
the  mercenary  instincts,  who  is  about  to  enter  his 
estate,  Horace  inserts  a  reference  to  the  most 
heinous  crime  imaginable,  viz.  breaking  a  father's 
neck  {cf.  Ode  II.  13,  5,  and  infra  on  Epist.  I.  16). 
Now  of  what  had  Murena  then  been  guilty,  if  I  am 
right  in  my  general  synthesis  of  his  history  from  the 
words  of  Horace,  Juvenal  and  Suetonius  ?  He  had 
perpetrated  a  vile  act  of  basest  ingratitude  on  his 
brother  Proculeius,  who  with  self-sacrificing  affection 
had  put  himself  in  loco  parentis  to  him  in  the  time  of 
his  monetary  difficulties.  He,  with  the  help  of  a 
tablet  or  two  and  a  moistened  seal,  had  made  him- 
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self  a  man  of  wealth  and  splendour,  and  had  robbed 
the  brother  who  deserved  his  filial  love,  of  his  share 
of  a  vast  inheritance.  Hinc  illi  iambi  !  ^  Thus  is 
provided  a  sufficient  motive  on  Maecenas'  part  for 
making  Horace  his  coadjutor  in  what  at  first  sight 
would  seem  a  malicious  act  towards  his  brother-in- 
law  ;  for  the  case  is  quite  altered  if  Lucius  had  by 
this  time  shown  himself  (at  least  to  his  vicini,  see 
infra  §  99)  in  the  true  colours  of  his  scoundrelism 
— and  all  the  probabilities  make  for  placing  the 
death  of  M,  Terentius  Varro,  the  "  Attalus "  to 
whom  he  succeeded  as  "  ignotus  heres,"  circa  B.C.  29. 
I  need  not  repeat  the  arguments  on  this  point. 
No  one  who  closely  studies  the  case  will  doubt  that 
the  "  Tu  "  of  Ode  II.  18  is  Murena,  and  that  he 
acquired  the  fortune  which  he  possessed  during 
the  last  years  of  his  life  in  the  way  you  indicate  in 
your  "  Studies,"  and  I  think  that  it  will  be  seen 
that  my  theory,  that  the  "  Postumus  "  of  II.  14  is 
Varro,  follows  as  a  corollary.  The  well-known  fact 
that  the  will  of  the  real  Attalus  had  been  suspected 
as  a  deliberate  forgery  would  add  felicity,  if  I  am 
right,  to  the  illustration  of  Murena's  case  through 
that  of  the  Pergamene  king.     If  this  is  all  accidental, 

^  In  Epist.  I.  19,  23,  the  words  Horace  uses  with  reference 
to  his  introduction  of  Parian  iambics  to  Latiuni  are  accompanied 
by  expressions  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  his  motive  was 
mere  personal  spite  or  ill-nature  (c/.  vv.  30-31). 
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one  can  only  remark  that  the  series  of  extraordinary 
coincidences  in  the  poems  under  consideration 
simply  laughs  the  doctrine  of  chances  to  scorn. 

24.  Horace's  procedure  in  this  epode  is  quite 
characteristic.  He  introduces  the  case  suppositi- 
tiously,  and  then  applies  it  as  if  to  himself  (c/.  Ode 
in.  29,  etc.).  It  is  not  himself  who  is  suffering 
these  tortures,  but  the  person  for  whom,  at  the 
instance  of  the  "  playful  "  Maecenas,  he  is  spokes- 
man. I  notice  that  Browning's  Christopher  Smart, 
author  of  a  translation  of  Horace  still  sold,  I  believe, 
to  the  lazy  schoolboy,  describes  this  poem  as  an 
expression  of  Horace's  "  aversion  from  garlick  " — 
Well,  well,  so  it  is,  and  better  authorities  than 
Smart,  in  holding  that  it  is  nothing  more,  have 
understood  their  author  in  a  spirit  as  little  en- 
lightened (see  infra  §  55). 

25.  In  this  poem  Canidia  makes  her  entry  into 
the  Epodes,  and  as  we  read  on  we  see  that  it  is 
against  her  that  Horace's  battery  of  iambics  is 
largely  directed.  She  is  a  lady  who  deals  in  poisons 
and  witchcrafts,  and  her  name  and  that  of  her 
companion,  Sagana,  have  been  previously  mentioned 
by  Horace  in  Sat.  I.  8.  The  scholiasts,  and  later 
commentators,  tell  us  (see  Smith's  Biog.  Diet.) 
that  she  was  a  heiaira,  real  name  Gratidia,  and  that 
she  came  from  Naples,  and,  of  course,  the  state- 
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merit  ensues  that  she  was  "  beloved  by  Horace. 
But  when  she  deserted  him  he  revenged  himself 
upon  her  by  holding  her  up  to  contempt  as  an  old 
sorceress."  That  her  morals  were  loose,  I  am 
ready  to  allow  ;  that  her  name  and  place  of  origin 
may  be  correctly  given,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
dispute  ;  but  the  remainder  of  this  information  I 
maintain  to  be  negatived  by  all  the  evidence.  I 
think  the  following  contains  better  elements  for  a 
truthful  reading  of  Horace's  relations  with  Canidia  : 
As  early  as  the  date  of  the  first  Satires  he  saw  the 
folly  and  mischief  of  witchcraft,  and  hated  the 
pestilent  crew  who  traded  on  their  pretences  to 
occult  powers.  Under  the  names  of  Canidia  (prob- 
ably, cf.  Epod.  17,  23,  from  cana,  hoary-headed) 
and  Sagana  {i.e.  saga,  a  witch)  he  satirised  them  in 
his  first  published  work.  He  knows  a  man  who  is 
a  living  example  of  the  very  folly  and  mischief 
produced  by  credulity  in  sorcery  and  the  like.  His 
was  the  case  in  Horace's  contemplation  when,  long 
afterwards,  he  wrote  these  words  : 


Non  es  avarus  :  abi !     Quid  ?  cetera  iam  simul  isto 
Cum  vitio  fugere  ?     Caret  tibi  pectus  inani 
Ambitione  ?     Caret  mortis  formidine  et  ira  ? 
Somnia,  terrores,  magicos,  miracula  sagas, 
Nocturnes  lemures  portentaque  Thessala  rides  ? 
Natalis  grate  numeras  ?     Ignoscis  amicis  ? 
Lenior  et  melior  fis  accedente  senecta  ? 

Epist.  II.  2,  205-211. 
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26.  This  man,  who  did  not  become  gentler  and 
better  with  advancing  years,  who  was  greedy  and 
ambitious,  and  full  of  mad  superstition,  came  early 
into  contact  with  Horace,  and  filled  him  with 
indignation  at  his  wickedness  and  its  disastrous 
results.  At  the  time  of  the  Epodes  the  latter  had 
not  yet  culminated,  but  the  man  had  begun  the 
career  that  was  to  be  pulled  up  with  a  bowstring, 
though  not  before  it  had  ruined  the  fortunes  of 
others  on  whose  account  Horace  was  moved  to 
the  depths  of  his  warm-hearted  nature.  Hetairae 
courted  by  him  these  sagae  may  well  be,  and  thus 
we  get  a  glimpse  of  Horace's  intention,  while  on 
any  hypothesis  that  the  poet  is  speaking  of  himself, 
we  are  perplexed  and  baffled  at  every  turn  to  con- 
ceive how  a  man  so  clearly  self-respecting  could 
write  such  things.  "  Canidias  "  and  "  Saganas  " 
would  be  the  natural  companions  of  Lucius  Murena, 
and  this  may  be  the  real  meaning  of  Horace  when, 
in  Ode  H.  18,  he  hints  that  the  "  heir  "  who  had 
unexpectedly  won  his  way  to  a  palace,  had  a  train 
of  honestae  clientae  ! 

27.  In  another  contemporary  poem  coming  from 
the  circle  of  Maecenas,  which  concerns  a  wicked 
Lucius  (Catalecta  V.)  we  find  him  described  as 
retiring,  after  indulging  in  foul  banquets  and 
"lovely  "  Cotytto-rites,  to  the  arms  of  a  fat  "uxor," 
or    bedfellow.     In    the    Odes,    in    addition    to    an 
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address  to  one  "  Leuconoe  " — i.e.  "  evil-mind  " — 
dissuading  her  from  indulging  in  superstitious 
impieties,  we  perceive  Lydias  and  Lydes  with 
every  indication  that  by  them  (or  her)  may  be 
meant  a  mistress  or  consort  of  Lucius  Murena  ; 
in  Juvenal,  who  knew  the  secrets  of  Horace  as  a 
man  knows  his  own  house,  we  have  reference  to  a 
task  which  even  a  gross  Lyde  with  her  box  of 
"  witch's  oils  "  could  not  accomplish  (Sat.  II.  141). 
They  look  like  allusions  to  the  same  person,  and 
point  to  a  woman  of  Canidia-like  accomplishments 
who  may  quite  possibly  have  lived  with  Murena  on 
some  one  of  the  matrimonial  associations  recognised 
by  the  Romans,  all  of  which  were  easily  dissolved. 

28.  The  fifth  epode  directly  concerns  Canidia,  and 
its  dramatic  portrayal  of  her  proceedings  contains 
one  or  two  very  significant  touches.  She  is  there  re- 
presented as  working  a  charm  to  secure  the  affections 
of  an  elderly  paramour  who  is  designated  "Varus." 

There  is  only  one  Varus  mentioned  by  Horace 
with  whom  it  would  be  possible  to  identify  him,  for 
if  the  Quintilius  of  Ode  I.  24  had  that  name  also, 
he  is  clearly  excluded  by  his  character.  Ode  I.  18 
is  addressed  to  a  Varus,  and  there  is  no  piece  in  the 
Three  Books  that  has  Murena,  the  winebibber, 
the  would-be  ravisher  of  a  bride,  the  victim  of 
Bacchus,   the    wrongdoer    maddened    by   ambition 
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and  pride,  the  false  augur  and  fatuous  boaster, 
whose  empty  creduHty  anyone  may  discern,  por- 
trayed in  it  more  unmistakably  ;  and  by  a  strange 
stroke  of  luck  the  information  has  been  preserved 
that  Murena  was  a  deformed  person  (a  gibber) 
whose  back  was  humped,  or  "  crooked  "  which  is 
the  primary  signification  of  Varus,  though  this 
word  was  specially  applied  to  a  distortion  of  the  legs. 
And  further,  we  find  good  grounds  for  believing  that 
Ovid,  in  Ex  Pont.  IV.  i6,  in  some  lines  which  are 
quoted  and  discussed,  infra  §  84,  alludes  to  Murena, 
the  open  reviler  of  his  sovereign,  by  this  very  name. 
29.  The  Ode  I.  18  is  an  inseparable  link  in  the 
chain  of  the  Three  Books,  and  it  is  only  by  a  prin- 
ciple of  confusion  that  is  can  be  interpreted  other- 
wise ;  hence  the  Varus  of  the  Epodes,  considered 
with  the  Varus  of  the  Odes  and  of  Ovid's  Epistle, 
affords  another  of  those  curious  coincidences  which 
sweep  in  upon  the  inquirer  in  such  abundance,  and 
satisfy  his  demand  for  evidence,  when  he  discards 
late  tradition,  and  goes  to  Horace  himself,  and  the 
history  and  literature  of  the  times,  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  his  author.  Horace  had  as  definite  a 
purpose  in  using  this  name  as  in  describing  Cleopatra 
as  a  "  fatale  monstrum,"  or  Murena  as  an  "  augur," 
or  in  attributing  his  Monumentum  to  Melpomene. 
The  principle  that  Horatian  nomenclature  is  un- 
discriminative  and  practically  pointless  is  wrong. 
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and  even  if  we  cannot  always  see  the  grounds 
for  selection  of  particular  names,  we  can  often 
get  from  their  contexts  a  clue  to  the  meaning 
behind  them.  If  this  is  impossible,  we  are  hardly 
in  a  position  to  criticise  at  all,  for  we  cannot  then 
be  sure  that  we  apprehend  the  point  from  which 
the  poet  is  speaking. 

There  are  three  classes  of  names  in  Horace  :  (a) 
real,  of  the  actual  persons  referred  to,  used  in  un- 
complimentary connections  very  sparingly  by  him, 
and  much  less  commonly  by  other  satirists  than 
we  are  inclined  to  assume  ;  (b)  descriptive  or  sug- 
gestive pseudonyms ;  (c)  mythologic  and  other 
applications.  The  recovery  of  the  persons  indicated 
by  b  and  c  (where  possible)  is  a  "  psychologic  " 
process  much  neglected  hitherto.  There  was  a 
fascination  in  the  bestowal  of  names  of  pointed 
significance  for  both  Greeks  and  Romans,  perhaps 
traceable  still  in  the  Italian  fondness  for  nicknames, 
and  many  well-read  men  would  not  recognise 
Stesichorus  or  Plato  by  their  patronymics.  Schone 
and  other  editors  note  that  the  Greek  poets  were 
fond  of  finding  in  names  an  intimation  of  the  fate 
or  character  of  those  who  bore  them :  Pentheus  is 
said  to  be  well  matched  with  his  name  as  one  to  be 
unlucky  in,  Bacchae  500,  and  cf.  v.  365,  and  Theo- 
critus, Id.  26,  26,  a  line  memorable  for  one  of  C.  S. 
Calverley's    most    daring    experiments ;    Aeschylus 
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has  a  triple  pun  on  Helen  in  Agam.  687,  and  see 
him,  ibid.  1081,  on  Apollo  ;  in  Odys.  I.  60,  and  a 
fragment  of  Sophocles,  there  is  a  play  on  Odysseus  ; 
and  see  also  Antig.  no  ;  Aias,  430  ;  Ion,  831  ; 
Iph.  T.  32  ;  Phoen.  27,  645  ;  Rhesus,  158  ;  Aris- 
tophanes uses  nomenclature  as  a  powerful  instru- 
ment, and  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  the 
acute  and  sophisticated  Horace  exercised  his  in- 
genuity similarly  {cf.  my  reading  of  "  Torquatus  " 
Ode  IV.  7,  Ep.  I.  5,  "  Censorinus,"  IV.  8,  "  Postu- 
mus,"  Ode  II.  14).  In  Ep.  I.  6,  65,  Propertius  is 
recognisable  as  Mimnermus,  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  someone  was  once  recognisable  as  the  Ibycus  of 
Ode  III.  15,  and  as  Sybaris,  Grosphus,  Pyrrhus,  etc. 

30.  Another  thing  which  is  significant  in  this 
epode  is  the  remark  implying  that  sorcery  cannot 
change  human  lot,  which  will  involve  us  for  a 
moment  in  a  little  textual  criticism.  In  vv.  87-88 
all  the  MSS.  read  :— 

Venena  magnum  fas  nefasque  non  valent 
Convertere  humanam  vicem. 

In  the  "  Studies  in  Horace,"  p.  192,  you  say  :  "  It 
seems  the  better  view  that  the  construction  is 
venena  non  valent  convertere-humanam-vicem  mag- 
num fas  nefasque, '  Spells  cannot  make  human  change 
in  the  (divine)  law  or  right  and  wrong,'  vicem  being 
the  quasi-cognate  accusative  to  converter e.^^  Here  I 
am  at  issue.    Even  granting  Horace  his  "  graecisms," 
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he  is  not  in  the  habit  of  carrying  them  to 
this  length.  If  he  were,  Suetonius  could  hardly 
have  acquitted  him  of  the  fault  of  obscurity.  A 
similar  objection,  viz.  the  obscure  result,  prevents 
me  from  assenting  to  Munro's  opinion  that  magnum 
is  parenthetical,  and  in  apposition  with  venena. 
Dr  Wickham's  view  seems  in  favour  of  Venena 
magnum  fas  nefasque  convertere  valent,  non  valent 
convertere  humanam  vicem. 

Now  the  text  of  Horace,  to  my  feeling,  is  a  thing 
which  "  corrigere  est  nefas  "  save  under  two  co- 
existent conditions,  viz.  certainty  that  it  is  wrong, 
and  certainty  that  we  understand  his  drift,  or  rather, 
his  attitude  to  his  subject.  If,  for  instance,  his 
humour  is  ironic,  and  this  fact  is  not  perceived, 
then  the  better  the  critic's  matter-of-fact  logic,  the 
more  likely  is  he  to  contradict  the  original  text  by 
his  emendations.  With  regard  to  the  ethos  emend- 
andi,  scholars  have  acquired  prudence  since  the 
days  when  a  titanic  Bentley  could  drive  through 
the  text  of  Horace  indulging  his  genius  with  emen- 
datory  flashes  of  inspiration.  It  is  therefore  in 
a   spirit    properly   controlled  ^    that    I    venture  to 

^  I  owe  this  directly  to  Badham,  whom  in  his  day  some 
charged  with  Ucentiousness  in  emendation  :  but  his  principles 
were  as  sound  and  cautious  as  his  brilliancy  and  resource  were 
great.  The  author  of  a  certain  introduction  to  the  Medea  will 
understand  what  I  mean,  and  Badham' s  work  requires  no 
apologies  from  me. 
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suggest  a  correction  here.  The  suspicious  word  is 
"  magnum  "  ;  it  is  superfluous  ;  Bentley  and 
Haupt  would  remove  it ;  as  an  epithet  of  "  fas 
nefasque  "  it  offended  the  taste  of  Munro  ;  I  beheve 
it  to  be  the  seat  of  an  easy  corruption,  the  rectifica- 
tion of  which  will  clarify  the  text. 

The  change  I  propose  is  less  than  Bentley's  diffi- 
dent suggestion  of   "  Venena  magica  fas  nefasque 
non   valent    non   vertere,    etc,"     or    than   Haupt's 
"  maga  non  "  instead  of  "  magnum  "  ;   and  it  would 
have    the    advantage    mentioned    by    Wickham    of 
keeping  the  expression  in  harmony  with  the  "  fas 
versum    atque    nefas "    of    Vergil,    Georg.    I.    505, 
besides  the  support  of  two  parallels  from  Horace. 
I  suggest  "  miscent  "  for  "  magnum,"  in  the  sense 
of  "  miscebis  sacra  profanis  "  of  Ep.  I.  16,  54,  and 
of  "  pacem  duello  miscuit  "  in  Ode  III.  5,  38.     The 
insertion  of  the  "  que  "—paralleled  in  Ode  I.  18,  10 
and  in  Vergil— is  to  avoid  obscurity  from  the  fact 
of    nefas   being    indeclinable  ;     c/.    "  castra    castris 
convertere,"   but    "fas   versum   atque   nefas."     In 
palaeography  IS  might  easily  be  read  as  A,  and  that 
is,  I  believe,  the  origin  of  the  blunder.     "  Sorceries," 
therefore,  "  make  evil  their  good,  but  are  unable  to 
alter  humanam  vicem.''     As  to  vicem,  I  am  inclined 
to  agree  with  Lewis  and  Short  that  it  means  here 
"lot"  or  "fate"— but  in  the  future,  relatively  to 
the  time  of  speaking,  c/.  Od.  I.  28,  32. 
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This  is  perhaps  the  first  hint  in  Horace  of  one 
branch  of  Murena's  superstition — that  which  caused 
him  to  imagine  that  Fate  "  owed  "  to  him,  and  was 
pledged  to  give,  the  sovereignty  of  the  world  {cf. 
Introd.  to  Trans.  95-102).  He  seems  to  have 
thought  that  the  future  could  not  only  be  divined 
by  omens,  but  controlled  by  spells,  and  his  building 
on  this  is  conceivably  the  iristis  siiperstitio  men- 
tioned in  Sat.  n.  3,  79,  and  provides  an  explanation 
of  Leuconoe's  appearance  in  an  early  group  of 
Murenaic  odes. 

31.  Canidia  is  also  the  subject  of  the  seventeenth 
epode.  Its  first  part  is  an  apology  by  the  poet,  but 
one  of  those  that  aggravate  the  insult.  It  shows 
Horace  using  illustrations  which  afterwards  served 
him  well  in  the  Three  Books.  The  examples  of 
Tantalus,  Telephus,  Prometheus,  Sisyphus,  and 
others  are  pressed  into  service,  but  not  with  the 
pointed  symbolism  of  the  latter  work.  Canidia's 
reply  is  a  mere  vehicle  for  exhibiting  her  in  an  offen- 
sive light.  I  need  not  traverse  its  satire  minutely  ; 
there  may  be  noticed  in  the  poem  several  points 
reflected  in  the  Odes.     The  twentieth  line 

Amata  nautis  multum  et  institoribus 

recalls  at  once  the  vile  wife  of  Ode  III.  6,  who  looks 
out  for  younger  lovers  over  her  husband's  wine,  and 
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chooses  them  from  some  master  of  a  ship  or  low 
instUor  in  his  presence,  and  it  also  recalls  the  sailors 
wont  to  be  summoned  from  their  vessels  by  the 
Lucius  of  Catalecta  V.  who  delights  in  cotyttia 
(Catal.  V.  19,  Epod.  17,  56)  and  uncta  compitalia,  and 
sordidas  dapes.  Pelignian  practices  are  referred  to, 
and  the  art  of  restoring  the  dead  to  life — another 
branch  of  superstition  making  contact  with  Pytho- 
goreanism,  a  subject  also  noticed  in  this  book 
(c/,  Epod.  15,  21)  in  a  dramatic  way  that  does  not 
conflict  with  the  interpretation  I  put  upon  Odes 
I.  24  and  28. 

32.  Canidia,  therefore,  the  venenis  o-fficina  Col- 
chicis,  to  whom  we  shall  return  (infra  §  58,  etc.), 
does  not  strike  me  as  a  mistress  of  Horace,  whom 
as  the  result  of  a  quarrel  he  reviled  as  an  old  sorceress, 
but  as  a  lady  more  probably  under  the  protection  of 
Lucius  Murena,  and  representative  perhaps  of  the 
Lydia  or  Lyde  who  reappears  in  the  Odes,  and  was 
not  unknown  (by  later  repute)  to  Juvenal. 

33.  The  Epodes  are  not  composed  on  an  articu- 
lated scheme  like  the  Odes.  There  is  no  story 
working  up  to  a  catastrophe,  of  which  hints  have 
been  given,  more  tragico,  long  before  it  occurs. 
Some  of  the  Epodes  may  be  regarded  as  unrelated 
through  subject  or  allusion  with  the  others,   but 
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the  extent  to  which  this  really  goes  is  hard  to  esti- 
mate. The  identity  of  the  object  of  No.  4  is  not 
determinable,  nor  of  him  of  No.  6.  The  schoHasts 
connect  the  name  Menas  or  Vedius  Rufus  with  the 
former  (but  most  unconvincingly,  as  Wickham 
shows)  and  Cassius  with  the  latter,  and  Cruquius 
says  he  was  the  orator  Cassius  Severus  who  died 
in  A.D.  32,  more  than  sixty  years  afterwards.  This 
is  sufficient  to  stamp  the  suggestion  as  a  mere  guess, 
founded  possibly  on  a  passage  in  Tac.  Ann.  I.  72 ; 
Acron's  "  Cassium,  maledicum  -poetam,^^  may  be 
the  relic  of  some  lost  information  which  would 
perhaps  explain  Horace's  frequent  use  of  the  name 
Nomentanus  in  the  Satires.  The  poem  is  interest- 
ing as  showing  that  Horace  had  at  this  time  the 
knowledge  of  the  writings  and  history  of  Archilochus 
and  Hipponax  which  he  afterwards  uses  so  signi- 
ficantly in  the  Odes  HI.  12  and  II.  18.  That  these 
odes  regard  Murena  there  is  little  room  to  doubt, 
but  we  can  assume  no  such  certainty  about  the 
epode,  though  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  such  a 
construction. 

34.  I  have  now  said  enough  to  show  that  a  read- 
ing may  be  given  to  the  Epodes  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  lifting  from  Horace  some  of  the  odium  that 
they  have  earned  for  him.  We  are  not  criticising 
shrewdly  when  we  accept  such  conclusions  as  that 
c 
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the  Canidia  poems  are  the  record  of  a  Horatian 
love  quarrel.  We  can  discern  a  reason  for  their 
composition  less  discreditable  to  their  author,  and 
in  construing  them  we  should  remember  that 
Horace  was  stimulated  less  by  his  own  animosities 
than  by  those  of  the  person  at  whose  instance  he 
was  writing.  The  book  as  a  whole  contains  numer- 
ous signs  that  Lucius  Murena's  actions  and  ideas 
were  the  subject  of  adverse  comment  in  the  circle 
of  Maecenas  long  before  they  provided  a  nucleus 
for  the  Three  Books  of  Odes.  Mere  perusal  will 
reveal  many  more  than  I  have  room  to  insert  here. 


The  Satires 

35.  The  first  book  of  Satires  shows  that  Murena 
was  a  personage  known  to  Horace.  The  second 
book,  like  the  Epodes,  indicates  the  nature  of  the 
impression  he  had  created.  Our  power  to  under- 
stand it  is  largely  increased  by  knowledge  of  Murena's 
•character  and  conduct.  This  book  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  written  after  Murena  had  acquired  the 
wealth  of  his  later  years,  and,  roughly  speaking, 
to  correspond  in  time  with  the  period  embraced 
by  the  second  book  of  the  Odes.  In  the  first  dis- 
course Horace  lays  down  the  rules  of  the  game. 
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He  is  attacking  humanity  and  its  faults,  but  on 
living  persons  ^  his  pen  shall  make  no  onslaught 
willingly  (v.  39)  and  shall  only  be  thus  employed 
when  the  occasion  is  forced  upon  him.  Panto- 
labus  (grab-all),  the  scurra,  and  Nomentanus,  the 
nepos  (spendthrift),  shall  feel  its  power  if  they  pro- 
voke him,  and  Canidia's  sorceries  shall  not  escape, 
and  the  writer,  it  is  to  be  observed,  says  that  he  will 
have  no  need  to  fear  anything  while  his  attacks  are 
approved  in  high  quarters. 

36.  The  Ofellus  Satire,  No.  2,  has  close  associations 
with  many  of  the  Odes,  In  composing  them  Horace 
seems  to  have  turned  to  it  again  and  again.  The 
following  list  of  parallels  is  by  no  means  exhaustive  : 
Cf.  V.  9  and  foil. 

Leporem  sectatus  equove 
lassus  ab  indomito  vel,  si  Romana  fatigat 
militia  adsuetum  graecari,  seu  pila  velox,  etc. 

with  HI.  24,  54  ; 

V.   15,  Nisi  Hymettia  mella  Falerno  ne  biberis  diluta  ; 
with  n.  6,  14,  HI.  16,  33,  et  seq.  ; 

V.   103,  Cur  eget  indignus  quisquam  te  divite  ?     quare 
templa  ruunt  antiqua  deum  ?     Cur,  improbe,  carae 
non  aliquid  patriae  tanto  emetiris  acervo  ? 

with  HI.  6,  I,  n.  15,  13-20. 

^  On  this  ethos  in  relation  to  satire,  cf.  §  62  n. 
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V.   132,  Ilium  aut  nequities,  aut  vafri  inscitia  iuris 
postremum  expellet  certe  vivacior  heres 

with  III.  24,  62. 

It  is  also  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  De  Re  Rustica, 
and  the  lines — 

Das  aliquid  famae,  quae  carmine  gratior  aurem 
occupat  humanam  ;    grandes  rhombi  patinaeque 
grande  ferunt  una  cum  damno  dedecus.     Adde 
iratum  patruum,  vicixios,  te  tibi  iniquum 
et  frustra  mortis  cupidum,  cum  deerit  egenti 
as  laquei  pretium — 

if  not  connected  with  the  chapter  thereof  in  which 
Varro  expresses  his  indignation  at  the  luxury  of 
marine  fishponds,  and  mentions  that  Licinius  Murena 
had  been  sued  on  account  of  them,  provide  us  with 
another  of  those  extraordinary  coincidences  upon 
which  I  have  to  remark  so  frequently.  The  words 
"  angry  uncle,"  however  "  proverbial,"  are  also 
possibly  an  indication  of  relationship  between  Varro 
and  the  Murena  family,  and  the  allusion  to  disputes 
with  "  neighbours "  (vicinos)  is  also  interesting. 
Murena's  monetary  distress  occurred  before  Varro's 
death  ;  if  this  was  caused  by  his  own  extravagance, 
the  significance  of  the  language,  implying  that 
through  desire  for  great  fishes,  etc.,  he  is  reduced  to 
inability  to  buy  a  rope  to  hang  himself  with,  is  not 
to  be  mistaken. 

If  any  unprejudiced  judge  will  study  the  Satire 
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after  reading  your  Essay  on  Murena  and  my  examin- 
ation of  the  Odes,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  value  of  such  inquiries  to  the  Horatian 
interpreter. 

37.  Before  leaving  it,  I  would  call  your  attention 
to  the  importance  of  its  concluding  lines  (read  from 
V.  112  to  end)  in  connection  with  Ode  11.  18.  Con- 
ington,  in  his  metrical  translation,  attributes  the 
curtailment  of  Ofellus'  property  to  an  "  intruding 
veteran,"  but,  however  plausible  this  may  be,  it  is 
an  extension  of  Horace's  "  metato  in  agello,"  and 
the  "  novus  incola  "  who  has  expelled  Ofellus  and 
his  family,  and  whom  either  his  wicked  ways,  or 
some  legal  pitfall,^  or  a  livelier  heir,  will  in  turn  ex- 
pel, is  not  necessarily  a  disbanded  soldier,  but  more 
probably  the  "  Tu  "  of  II.  18  who— 

usque  proximos 
revellis  agri  terminos,  et  ultra 
limites  clientium 
salis  avarus, 

while 

pellitur  patemos 
in  sinu  ferens  deos 

et  uxor  et  vir  sordidosque  natos 
nulla  certior  tamen 

rapacis  Orel  line  destinata 
aula  divitem  manet 

erum. 

^  The  legal  pitfall  is  especially  interesting  in  view  of  a  deduc- 
tion we  shall  have  to  make  on  the  i6th  Epistle,  infra. 
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— the  man  who  must  depart  from  his  "bought  up 
glades,"  who,  by  throwing  good  farmland  out  of 
culture  for  his  pleasure-grounds,  leaves  few  acres  for 
the  plough,  and  who  builds  his  mansions  but  forgets 
his  tomb  (c/.  on  Epod.  2,  supra  §  22).  "  Erit 
nulli  proprius,"  says  the  sturdy  Ofellus,  "  sed  cedet 
in  usum  nunc  mihi  nunc  alii  ;  quocirca  vivite  fortes, 
fortiaque  adversis  opponite  pectora  rebus."  (C/.  II. 
10,  13,  21.) 

38.  In  the  dialogue  wdth  Damasippus  on  the 
various  forms  of  madness,  (Sat.  II.  3)  we  are  again 
brought  into  touch  with  the  same  case,  as  I  have 
mentioned  elsewhere.  The  address  to  those  who 
"  grow  pale  with  evil  ambition  and  love  of  gold,  or 
hot  with  luxuriousness,  lamentable  superstition,  or 
other  mental  disease  "  (v.  yy,  etc.),  acquires  its  proper 
point  when  we  remember  the  concern  of  Horace  and 
his  friends  with  such  a  man  as  Murena,  and  are 
carried  from  the  region  of  abstract  reflection  to  the 
more  illuminating  one  of  particular  allusion. 

The  following  lines  should  be  noticed — 

Qui  species  alias  veri,  scelerisque  tumultu 
permixtas  capiet,  commotus  habebitur  atque 
stultitiane  erret,  nihilum  distabit  an  ira. 

(Vv.  208-210.) 

and  the  lines  towards  the  close,  referring  to  the 
desire  of  imitating  Maecenas,  are  important  in  con- 
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nection  with  Juvenal's  citation  of  a  similar  trait 
in  the  man  who  made  himself  wealthy  by  forgery, 
and  also  with  an  illustration  we  shall  find  in  Pet- 
ronius,  while  the  concluding  allusion  to  the  frog 
which  puffed  herself  out  till  in  danger  of  bursting 
is  very  natural  and,  as  the  event  was,  appropriate. 
On  the  latter  point  also,  Petronius  will  be  found  to 
afford  evidence  that  the  similitude  is  intended  to 
apply  to  Murena. 

This  is  a  convenient  place  to  note  that  the  points 
of  inquiry  and  opportunities  for  investigating  evi- 
dence, raised  ab  omni  parte  in  this  discussion,  are  far 
too  numerous  to  be  followed  in  any  one  book,  and 
would  require  considerable  time  for  proper  treat- 
ment. For  instance,  the  name  Damasippus  in  this 
satire  is  a  case  in  point.  It  opens  an  avenue  to 
research  of  great  possible  interest  and  profit.  It 
means  a  "  tamer  of  horses,"  and  was  apparently  a 
cognomen  of  the  Licinian  gens.  (C/.  Caes.  De  Bell. 
Civ.  II.  44,  Hirt.  De  Bell.  Afric.  96  ;  and  also,  Cic. 
ad.  Alt.  12,  33  and  29,  and  ad.  Fam.  7,  23.)  The 
Damasippus  of  the  first  of  these  letters  had  acres  by 
the  seaside  for  sale  (?  at  Formiae).  Then  Juvenal's 
citation  of  a  "  pinguis  Damasippus,"  in  Sat.  8,  147, 
and  the  possibility  of  a  relation  between  him  and  this 
one — even  if  only  an  illustrative  relation — is  a 
question  that  would  probably  repay  consideration. 
In    view  of   our    knowledge   of  Licinius   Murena's 
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career  and  character,  great  interest  is  imported  into 
Juvenal's  words  (cf.  vv.  125-188).  The  reading 
Later  anus  in  vv.  151  and  167  {cf.  Smith,  Biog.  Diet.) 
is,  I  think,  a  "  correction  "  by  some  who  could  find 
no  Damasippus  in  the  consular  Fasti,  but  Juvenal 
may  not  mean  that  he  had  been  actually  elected 
consul.  The  irony  of  v.  185  I  conceive  to  be  par- 
ticularly subtle — "  Damasippus — i.e.  Murena — tried 
his  hand  at  acting,  only  to  play  the  CatuUian  role  of 
the  character  who  was  executed  in  sight  of  the 
spectators :  our  Lentulus,  who  acted  Laureolus, 
deserved  crucifixion,  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  not 
really  put  to  death."  I  must  leave  many  such  points 
unnoticed  ;  to  recover  them  all  would  almost  amount 
to  a  re-editing  of  not  Horace  only  but  several  other 
authors. 

39.  The  glutton's  counsels  of  perfection  in  Satire  4, 
which  are  represented  as  surpassing  in  practical  im- 
portance the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  Socrates  and 
Plato,  make  a  choice  piece  of  irony,  and  their  par- 
ticularity in  the  matter  of  fish-delicacies,  and 
Murena's  favourite  Falernian  and  honey,  is  again 
noticeable.  The  closing  lines  foreshadow  the  cena 
of  Nasidienus  in  No.  8.  Though  the  poet  tells  Catius 
of  his  desire  to  be  present  at  a  banquet  where  these 
rules  would  be  carried  out,  when  the  occasion  occurs, 
he  still  has  only  the  meagre  satisfaction  of  hearsay. 
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not  himself  being  able  fontes  adire  remotos,  even  as 
an  "  umbra  "  introduced  by  Maceenas.  Horace  is 
evidently  not  a  crony  of  Nasidienus.  His  informant 
is  one  Fundanius  which  name  is  worth  remark  as 
that  of  the  family  of  M.  Terentius  Varro's  wife  (De 
Re  R.). 

40.  The  discourse  between  Teiresias  and  Ulysses 
(Sat.  n.  5),  that  is,  the  augur  or  seer  and  the  man  of 
craftiness,  is  significantly  enough  concerned  with  the 
art  of  repairing  a  broken  fortune.  One  way  in  which 
it  is  feasible  is  by  currying  favour  with  old  men,  and 
astutely  "  capturing  "  their  wills.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  seeing  our  way  through  this,  and  the  refer- 
ence to  dissatisfied  co-heirs  in  the  concluding  lines  is 
suggestive,  in  regard  to  what  we  find  elsewhere. 

41.  Satires  6  and  7  may  be  read  together.  The 
moral  of  the  former  is  that  luxurious  surroundings  do 
not  relieve  the  mind  of  anxiety  and  fear,  a  sentiment 
in  close  association  with  many  of  the  Odes  that  allude 
to  Murena  (c/,  esp.  HI.  i,  16)  and  hence  another 
argument  in  support  of  my  contention  that  in  this 
collection  of  Satires  his  example  is  more  frequently 
in  Horace's  mind  than  that  of  any  other  man.  Simi- 
larly with  the  discussion  between  Horace  and  his 
"  Davus  "  (our  first  introduction,  perhaps,  to  vilicus 
Lamia)   on   the   folly   of   him   who   indulges   every 
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momentary  whim,  which  closes  with  a  consideration 
of  the  question,  "  Quisnam  igitur  Uber  ?  "  The  two 
Satires  should  be  closely  compared  with  the  Epist.  I. 
i6,  which  I  shall  hereafter  review.  The  case  of  the 
same  man  is  contemplated  by  them  all,  and  the  later 
composition  may  be  safely  drawn  upon  for  details  in 
the  construction  of  Murena's  biography.  The  touch 
in  V,  63  of  Sat.  6,  in  which  the  sane  and  clear-headed 
Horace  expresses  his  contempt  for  imbecile  fetichism 
associated  with  the  name  of  Pythagoras,  should  be 
noticed,  and  the  lines  107-8  of  No.  7  : 

Nempe  inamarescunt  epulae  sine  fine  petitae 
inlusique  pedes  vitiosum  ferre  recusant 
corpus, 

remind  us  of  "  crescit  indulgens  sibi  dims  hydrops," 
etc.,  in  Ode  II.  2,  13,  and  the  concluding  line  of 
Catalecta  5  : 

Herniosi  patrui  pedes  inedia  turgidos. 

42.  I  remarked  in  my  former  book  with  regard  to 
the  afflicted  Lucius  Audacius,  that  this  phrase  may 
be  taken  to  allude  to  Murena's  deformity  of  a  hunch- 
back or  crooked  shoulder,  recorded  by  Suetonius,  but 
if  the  point  be  granted  that  he  is  in  contemplation  in 
these  passages,  it  seems  clear  that  he  was  vexed  by 
other  discomforts.  In  that  case  the  "  inedia  "  of 
the  Catalecta  would  gain  in  vituperative  force,  for  it 
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would  imply  a  contrast.  The  feet  ordinarily  suffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  luxury  would  be  seen  in  like 
condition  from  an  opposite  cause,  a  state  of  destitu- 
tion, to  which  Murena  was  perhaps  reduced  by  his 
flight  when  he  may  have  experienced  the  fate  of 
Juvenal's  "  Codrus,"  whom 

Nudum  et  frusta  rogantem 

nemo  cibo  nemo  hospitio  tectoque  iuvabit. 

(Juv.  Sat.  III.  2IO.) 

43.  The  last  Satire,  dealing  with  Nasidienus'  ban- 
quet, brings  us  to  a  most  interesting  branch  in  our 
discussion.  It  should  be  read  attentively  :— the  ex- 
travagances of  the  host  who  summons  his  guests  to 
drink  "  de  medio  die,"  his  fund  of  information  on  the 
niceties  of  "  cenatoria,"  his  authoritative  tone,  and 
pompous  manner,  as  if  his  trivialities  were  deliveries 
of  prime  importance,  the  occasional  touches  implying 
that  petty  shams  and  meannesses  went  side  by  side 
with  his  ostentation,  the  only  half-concealed  scorn 
of  the  guests,  and  the  (apparently)  casual  reference 
to  the  malign  influence  of  Canidia  on  their  enjoyment, 
should  all  be  remarked,  for  the  clue  to  them  is  perhaps 
not  irrecoverable. 

From  the  occurrence  of  the  name  Rufus  in  v.  58, 
the  theory  has  been  propounded  that  the  original  of 
the  host  was  Salvidienus,  and  on  this  I  cannot  do 
better   than    quote    from    Sellar :    "If    under    the 
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name  Nasidienus  is  disguised  the  person  of  Salvidi- 
enus  Rufus,  who  was  raised  from  a  low  station  by 
Octavianus,  and  put  to  death  for  treachery  in  the 
year  40  B.C.  Horace  must  in  this  Satire  have  recalled 
an  incident  of  an  earlier  date  than  of  the  time  when 
the  piece  was  written.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the 
sketch  of  Nasidienus  to  suggest  the  military  adven- 
turer ;  and  between  the  time  when  Horace  returned 
to  Rome,  and  the  date  of  the  death  of  Salvidienus,  the 
latter  was  so  constantly  engaged  in  military  command 
that  it  is  difficult  to  see  when  he  could  have  assumed 
the  position  of  a  fashionable  entertainer  at  Rome. 
Perhaps  the  nickname  of  Nasidienus  may  first  have 
been  given  to  Salvidienus,  and  Horace  may  have 
applied  that  name  to  a  notorious  parvenu  of  later 
date,  just  as  he  so  often  uses  names  borrowed  from 
Lucilius  to  indicate  some  notorious  person  or  some 
marked  type  of  character  in  his  own  time.  The  type 
of  character  here  held  up  to  ridicule  is  common  to  the 
satirists  of  every  age  ;  but  Roman  society  under  the 
Empire  was  especially  rich  in  specimens  of  it.  The 
banquet  of  Nasidienus  is  a  faint  foreshadowing  of  the 
banquet  of  Trimalchio  "  ("  Horace,"  p.  69,  2nd  ed.). 
44.  Now,  though  I  am  indifferent  whether  the 
nickname  was  originally  applied  to  Salvidienus  or  not, 
I  think  Professor  Sellar  hit  the  mark  when  he  divined 
that  it  is  a  nickname,  and  is  applied  to  a  person  who 
was  making  himself  notorious  in  Rome  when  Horace 
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wrote.  And  we  can  see  why  it  was  so  applied.  The 
notoriety  of  this  person  was  based  not  merely  on  his 
wealth  but  also  on  his  insane  pride  and  presumption 
which,  through  bringing  him  into  collision  with  the 
Emperor,  led  to  his  death  some  six  years  later.  He 
belonged  to  a  family  strongly  Caesarian  in  its  sym- 
pathies, Proculeius,  his  brother,  being  an  intimate 
and  trusted  friend  of  Augustus,  and  at  one  time 
thought  of  as  a  husband  for  Julia,  and  his  sister  was 
the  wife  of  Maecenas.  If  then  this  black  sheep  of  the 
family,  who  revealed  his  failings  less  by  this  early 
extravagance  than  by  the  villainous  measures  he 
took  to  retrieve  his  fortunes  ;  if  this  successful 
scoundrel,  swollen  with  insolence  in  the  possession 
of  vast  riches  dishonestly  acquired,  jealous  perhaps 
of  Maecenas'  power,  and  of  Proculeius'  favour  with 
the  Emperor,  and  deluded  by  a  farrago  of  supersti- 
tious nonsense,  had  already  conceived  himself  as  the 
rival  of  Augustus,  destined  by  fate  to  usurp  his 
dominion,  and  had  thus,  through  that  "  parrhesia," 
by  which  he  gave  so  much  offence,  let  drop  sentiments 
which  in  Maecenas'  ears  would,  apart  from  their 
apparent  absurdity,  have  been  abominable  treason  ; 
we  may  understand  why  the  example  of  the  traitor 
Salvidienus  should  suggest  as  a  nickname  for  him 
"  Nose-idian,  the  red."  Reference  to  Murena's 
colour  or  complexion  is  common  in  the  Odes,  and  was 
probably  recognised  by  their  first  readers  as  one  of 
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the  felicities  of  Horace  in  the  selection  of  such  pseudo- 
nyms as  Telephus,  Pyrrhus,  etc.,  either  from  likeness 
or  contrast,  for  of  this  we  cannot  be  sure.  This 
banquet,  then,  I  imagine  to  be  his,  and  in  comparing 
it  with  that  of  Trimalchio  in  the  Satyricon,  Professor 
Sellar  has  winged  his  shaft  into  the  gold  with  more 
accuracy  than  he  himself  would  probably  have 
allowed,  for  one  of  the  strangest  sequels  of  this  re- 
cognition of  Horace's  dramatis  personae  is  to  throw  a 
light  upon  that  remarkable  work  which,  however 
offensive  to  a  pure  mind,  is  stamped  with  genius,  and 
endowed  with  the  deepest  interest  for  any  student 
of  latinity. 


The  Satyricon  of  Petronius 

45.  I  speak  of  Petronius'  romance  under  some 
disadvantage,  for  the  only  text  I  have  is  that  of 
Nisard  (Paris,  1842)  accompanied  by  a  paraphrase 
in  French.  The  latter  presents  the  sense  of  the 
additions  said  to  have  been  made  by  Nodot  in  the 
seventeenth  century  to  fill  in  the  gaps  of  the  story, 
but  the  Latin  of  those  passages  I  have  never  seen.  I 
therefore  rely  on  the  consensus  of  scholarly  opinion 
as  to  their  spuriousness,  in  which  I  am  the  more  ready 
to  believe  on  account  of  their  lacking  those  peculi- 
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arities  of  suggestion,  to  be  observed  in  the  genuine 
fragments,  which  have  induced  me  to  cite  the  book 
here. 

46.  I  am  ignorant  whether  any  writer  has  re- 
marked on  the  phenomenon,  but  if  a  student  of 
Horace  will  run  his  eye  over  the  verses  interspersed 
in  the  Satyricon  he  will  find  that  they  offer  constant 
parallels  with  the  Odes,  often  reproducing  Horace's 
thoughts  in  his  own  words  ;  and  I  may  add  that, 
where  they  extend  his  thoughts,  their  trend  is  con- 
formable with  my  reading  of  the  Three  Books,  and 
my  general  interpretation  of  Horace. 

I  select  a  few  at  random — 

Non  Indum  fulgebat  ebur,  quod  inhaeserat  auro, 
Nee  iam  calcato  radiabat  marmore  terra, 
Muneribus  delusa  suis  :   sed  crate  saligna 
Impositum  Cereris  vacuae  nemus,  et  nova  terrae 
Pocula,  quae  facili  vilis  rota  finxerat  actu. 
Hinc  mollis  stillae  lacus,  et  de  caudice  lento 
Vimineae  lances,  maculataque  testa  Lyaeo  : 
Et  paries  circa  palea  satiatus  inani, 
Fortuitoque  luto  :    clavus  numerabat  et  annos ; 
Et  viridi  iunco  gracilis  pendebat  arundo. 
Praeterea  quas,  fumoso  suspensa  tigillo, 
Conservabat  opes,  humilis  casa,  mitia  sorba 
Inter  odoratas  pendebant  texta  coronas 
Et  thymbrae  veteres,  et  passis  uva  racemis — 
Qualis  in  Actaea  quondam  fuit  hospita  terra, 
Digna  sacris  Hecales,  quam  Musa  loquentibus  annis, 
Battiades  veteri  mirandam  tradidit  aevo. 

Ch.  CXXXV. 

You  observe  that  an  incantation  is  in  progress,  but 
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the  paraphernalia  of  the  witch  is  of  a  humble  sort, 
evidently,  from  the  cast  of  the  verses,  in  strong  con- 
trast with  those  used  by  some  one  else.  By  whom  ? 
No  gold  nor  Indian  ivory  glistened  in  this  house 
(Ode  II.  i8)  she  had  no  wine  with  which  to  stain 
pavements  or  sideboards  of  marble  (Ode  II.  14,  26,  and 
Juv.  Sat.  III.  205)  but  merely  a  little  pool  of  fresh 
water.  Her  sacred  grove  (Nemus)  was  of  wicker 
work,  and  her  urnae  or  urceoli  (Ode  II.  3,  25,  III. 
I,  16,  Juv.  III.  203)  were  of  humblest  earthenware  : 
her  "  lances  "  (cf.  Cantharus  et  lanx,  Epist,  I.  5,  23, 
and  my  note  on  Ode  I.  20,  2)  again,  were  mere  platters 
of  vine  stalks,  a  common  nail  served  as  the  pointer 
to  count  the  years  {cf.  Quantum  distet  ab  Inacho 
Codrus,  III.  19,  I,  and  Epist.  II.  2,  210)  and  the  whole 
"  ornamentum  "  or  equipment  was  more  in  keeping 
with  that  of  Hecale's  hut  in  the  early  days  of  Attica 
than  with  the  developments  of  later  times. 

47.  Again  the  following  scene  is  strongly  remini- 
scent of  Odes  II.  3  and  11.  11 : — 

Mobilis  aestivas  platanus  diffuderat  umbras, 
Et  bacis  redimita  Daphne,  tremulaeque  cupressus, 
Et  circumtensae  trcpidanti  vertice  pixius. 
Has  inter  ludebat,  aquis  errantibus,  amnis 
Spumeus,  et  querulo  versabat  rore  lapillos. 
Dignus  amore  locus,  testis  silvestris  Aedon, 
Atque  urbana  Procne  ;   quae  circum  gramina  fusae, 
Et  moUes  violas,  cantu  sua  rura  colebant. 

Ch,  CXXXI. 
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And  no  one  having  the  recorded  facts  of  Murena's 
history  in  his  mind  could  read  the  following  without 
thinking  of  him  : — 

Quisquis  habet  nummos  secura  naviget  aura,  ■ 

Fortunamque  suo  temperet  arbitrio. 
Uxorem  ducat  Danaen,  ipsumque  licebit 

Acrisium  iubeat  credere,  quod  Danaen. 
Carmina  componat,  declamet,  concrepet,  omnes 

Et  peragat  caussas,  sitque  Catone  prior, 
lurisconsultus,  paret,  non  paret,  habeto, 

Atque  esto  quidquid  Servius  et  Labeo. 
Multa  loquor  ;    quid  vis,  nummis  praesentibus,  opta  ; 

Et  veniet.     Clausum  possidet  area  lovem. 

Ch.  CXXXVII. 

The  last  two  lines  are  similar  in  sentiment  with 
Sat.  II.  3,  94-98. 

48.  The  following  also  is  worth  noting  : — 

Quid  faciant  leges  ubi  sola  pecunia  regnat, 
Aut  ubi  paupertas,  vincere  nulla  potest  ? 

Ipsi  qui  cynica  traducunt  tempora  coena, 
Nonnunquam  nummis  vendere  verba  solent, 

Ergo  iudicium  nihil  est,  nisi  publica  merces, 
Atque  eques  in  caussa  qui  sedet  empta  probat. 

Ch.    XIV. 

Cf.  Ode  III.  24.  The  reference  to  bribery  in 
judicial  proceedings  may  perhaps  be  elucidated  by 
examination  of  other  passages  (c/.  on  Ep.  I.  16,  42, 
infra,  §  98  and  foil.). 

49.  One  need  hardly  call   attention   to  the   cor- 
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respondence   of    these  lines   with  passages  in  the 
Odes: 

Nomen  amicitiae,  si  quatenus  expedit,  haeret. 

Calculus  in  tabula  mobile  ducit  opus — 
Cum  Fortuna  manet,  vultum  servatis,  amici, 
•  Cum  cedit,  turpi  vertitis  ora  fuga. 

Cf.  Ode  I.  35,  25,  III.  29,  49.  The  quatrain  that 
follows  gives  us  the  conclusion  of  the  affair  in  the 
words  of  Petronius  not  of  Horace. 

Grex  agit  in  scena  mimum,  Pater  ille  vocatur 

Filius  hie,  nomen  Divitis  ille  tenet — 
Mox  ubi  ridendas  includit  pagina  partes  ; 

Vera  redit  facies,  adsimulata  perit. 

Ch.  LXXX. 

50.  And  consider  this  : 

Qui  pelago  credit,  magno  se  foenore  tollit  ; 
Qui  pugnas  et  castra  petit,  praecingitur  auro  ; 
Vilis  adulator  picto  iacet  ebrius  ostro  ; 
Et  qui  soUicitat  nuptas,  ad  praemia  peccat : 
Sola  pruinosis  horret  Facundia  pannis, 
Atque  inopi  lingua  desertas  invocat  artes. 

Ch.  LXXXIII. 

Or  this  : 

Non  satis  est  quod  nos  mergis,  furiosa  inventus 

transversosque  rapit  fama  sepulta  probris  ? 
Anne  etiam  famuli  cognata  faece  sepulti, 

in  testa  mersas  luxuriantur  opes  ? 
Vihs  servus  habet  regni  bona  :   cellaque  capti 

deridet  festram,  Romuleaeque  casam — 
Idcirco  virtus  medio  iacet  obruto  coeno  : 

nequitiae  classes  Candida  vela  ferunt. 

Ch.  LXXXIV. 
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which  reminds  us  of  passages  in  I.  2  and  3,  II.  15,  etc. 

Quod  satiare  potest  dives  natura  ministrat. 
Quod  docet  infrenis  gloria,  fine  caret. 

Ch.  XCIII. 

has  parallels  in  III.  24,  64,  III.  16,  42,  I.  18,  etc. 

Nolo  quod  cupio,  statim  tenere, 
Nee  victoria  mi  placet  parata. 
Ales  Phasiacis  petita  Colchis, 
Atque  Afrae  volucres  placent  palato, 
Quod  non  sunt  faciles  :   at  albus  anser, 
Et  pictis  anas  enovata  pennis, 
Plebeium  sapit.     Ultimis  ab  oris 
Attractus  Scarus  atque  arata  Syrtis 
Si  quid  naufragio  dedit,  probatur  ; 
MuUus  iam  gravis  est.     Arnica  vincit 
Uxorem.     Rosa  cinnamuni  veretur — 
Quidquid  quaeritur,  optimum  videtur. 

Ch.  XCIII. 

reintroduces  our  old  friends,  the  "  great  fishes  "  which 
"  on  great  dishes  still  produce  great  scandal — let 
alone  the  bill,"  or  the  angry  uncle  {cf.  Ode  III.  i,  33, 
Sat.  II.  2,  95,  etc.) ;  and  the  last  three  lines  contain 
very  instructive  expressions  in  connection  with 
Murena.  So  also  do  the  following  lines  which  lead 
our  thoughts  back  to  the  banquet  of  III.  19,  and 
are  possibly  a  reflection  on  its  issue  : — 


Quod  non  expectes,  ex  transverso  fit, 
Et  supra  nos  For  tuna  negotia  curat. 
Quare  da  nobis  vina  Falema,  puer — 

Ch.  LV. 
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51.  This  characteristic  of  the  metrical  portions  of 
the  Satyricon  is  too  insistent  to  be  ignored,  and  it  is 
also  found  in  some  of  the  verses  appended  to  the 
text:  the  following,  for  instance,  imitates  the  language 
and  sentiment  of  III.  16,  32  and  1. 1, 10,  while  it  brings 
in  the  "  destrictus  ensis  "  of  III.  i,  17  : 

Non  est,  falleris,  haec  beata  non  est 
quam  vos  creditis  esse  vita,  non  est 
fulgentes  manibus  videre  gammas, 
aut  testudineo  iacere  lecto, 
aut  pluma  latus  abdidisse  molli, 
aut  auro  bibere,  et  cubare  cocco, 
et  quidquid  Libyco  secatur  arvo 
non  una  positum  tenere  cella  ; 
sed  nullos  trepidum  timere  casus, 
nee  vano  populi  favore  tangi, 
et  stricto  nihil  aestuare  ferro  : 
hoc  quisquis  poterit,  Ucebit  illi 
Fortunam  moveat  loco  superbus — 

and  the  next  piece,  beginning  "  Haec  urbem  circa," 
is  an  adaptation  of  the  "  Exegi  monumentum." 

52.  Struck  by  this,  I  reperused  the  Satyricon  with 
far  greater  interest  and  attention  than  it  had  ever 
received  from  me,  with  the  result  that  again  and 
again  the  episodes  introduced  by  Petronius  were 
found  to  have  something  in  common,  generally  in  a 
sort  of  ludicrous  metamorphosis,  with  some  one  or 
other  of  the  elements  that  make  up  the  notable  story 
of  Murena.     The  romance  is  not  a  recount  in  any 
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connected  form  of  that  story,  but  each  scene  or  inci- 
dent has  the  strange  quahty,  observable  in  the  inter- 
spersed verses,  of  recalHng  some  feature  of  it,  either 
through  the  words  of  Horace,  or  through  our  know- 
ledge derived  from  other  sources  ;  and  this  is  so  even 
when  extravagance  and  burlesque  are  at  their  height, 
and  a  great  deal  of  matter  is  introduced  between 
which  and  Murena's  story  we  can  now  perceive  no 
points  of  contact. 

53.  If  I  could  have  carried  the  case  no  further,  I 
should  have  suspended  my  judgment,  fearing  lest  my 
impressions  were  the  result  of  reading  unintended 
meanings  into  Petronius'  text,  but  in  view  of  the 
56th  chapter,  and  the  other  passages  that  I  shall  cite, 
I  cannot  admit  any  such  charge.  The  last  half  of 
that  chapter  is  conclusive  that  the  case  of  Murena, 
somewhat  as  I  understand  it,  was  known  to  the 
author,  and  present  to  his  mind  in  depicting  the 
scene  at  Trimalchio's  banquet. 

Trimalchio  (what  does  the  name  really  mean  ?),  the 
host  of  the  Cena,  in  the  course  of  his  constant  flux  of 
words  upon  topics  and  in  a  style  that  may  be  a 
parody  upon  Murena's  table-talk,  has  been  discussing 
medicos  and  moneylenders,  when  the  proceedings 
are  suddenly  enhvened  by  a  diversion  common 
among  the  Romans  and  specially  relished  by 
Augustus  (Suet,  Aug.)     It  consisted  of  a  distribu- 
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tion  of  presents,  the  names  of  which  were  written 
on  labels  and  drawn  from  a  receptacle,  the  point 
of  the  joke  being  that  the  actual  gift  was  not  the 
article  named,  but  suggested  it  on  the  principle  of 
the  rebus.  This  is  how  it  is  described  :  "  lam  etiam 
philosophos  de  negotio  deiciebat  cum  pittacia  in 
scypho  circumferri  coeperunt.  Puerque  super  hoc 
positus  offtcium  apophoreta  recitavit :  Argentum 
sceleratum  !  Adlata  est  perna  supra  quam  acetabula 
erant  posita  :  Cervical  !  offla  collaris  adlata  est. 
Serisapia  et  contumelia  !  Agriofragulae  datae  sunt 
et  contus  cum  malo.  Porri  et  Persica  !  flagellum 
et  cultrum  accepit  :  Passeres  et  muscarium  !  uvam 
passam  et  mel  Atticum  :  Cenatoria  et  forensia  !  offlam 
et  tabulas  accepit :  Canalem  et  pedalem  !  lepus  et 
solea  est  adlata :  Murenam  et  litteram  !  Murem 
cum  rana  adligatum,  fascemque  betae  diu  risimus. 
Sexcenti  huiasmodi  fuerunt,  quae  iam  ceciderunt 
memoriae  meae." 

"  He  was  thus  outdoing  the  philosophers  in  their 
own  business  when  labels  began  to  be  carried  round 
in  a  Greek  bowl ;  and  a  slave  boy,  placed  on  duty 
for  the  purpose,  read  the  inscriptions  aloud : 
Crime  stained  silver !  A  ham  was  presented,  round 
which  cruets  of  vinegar  had  been  set :  A  neck-rest ! 
A  neck-scrag  of  meat  was  presented :  Serisapia 
(wisdom  found  too  late)  and  contumely  !  wild  straw- 
berries were  given  and  a  spike  with  an  apple.     Leeks 
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and  Persian  goods  !  he  received  a  whip  and  a  knife. 
Sparrows  and  a  fly-trap  !  A  bunch  of  grapes  and 
Attic  honey.  Things  for  the  dinner-table  and  the 
forum  !  He  received  meat-scraps  and  tablets  (or 
account-books — i.e.  the  bill)  :  a  water-channel  and  a 
foot-measure  !  A  hare  (or  poisonous  fish  called 
lepus)  and  a  shoe  was  presented  :  A  lamprey  (Murena) 
and  a  letter  !  we  laughed  for  a  long  time  over  a 
mouse  tied  to  a  frog  and  a  bundle  of  beet.  There 
were  hundreds  of  such  things  but  I  have  now  for- 
gotten them." 

54.  The  pun  on  the  name  Murena  in  the  last  item 
is  worth  examining.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
mouse  tied  to  a  frog,  and  the  bundle  of  beet  which 
represented  the  letter  B  ?  Let  us  take  the  frog  and 
the  beet  first.  Frogs  puff  themselves  up,  according 
to  Horace's  story,  until  they  are  in  danger  of  burst- 
ing (Sat.  n.  3,  314)  and  this  probably  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  case  of  a  man,  "  tanto  minor,"  who 
(circa.  B.C.  28)  was  attempting  to  rival  Maecenas  (see 
Juv.  Sat.  I.),  and  afterwards  even  greater  than  he. 
They  also,  according  to  Trimalchio  (another  imitator 
of  Maecenas,  cf.  ch,  71)  advance  from  the  lowly 
status  of  "  ranae  "  to  the  exalted  one  of  "  reges,"  as 
we  shall  see  him  explaining  later  on.  The  letter  B, 
as  second  to  alpha,  was  used  to  denote  inferior 
position  (Martial,  5,  26 ;  cf.  also  Pers.  HI.  114,  cited 
infra  §  96  ;  and  note  our  use  of  alpha  and  omega  to 
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indicate  the  limits  of  the  whole).  By  one  of  those 
constantly  recurring  but  inconsequent  suggestions 
to  which  I  have  referred,  we  find  the  host  at  this  feast 
described  as  a  second  Maecenas.  It  is  in  the  epitaph 
which  he  has  prepared  for  his  imposing  sepulchre,  for 
he,  almost,  if  one  may  say  so,  as  if  he  had  taken  note 
of  Horace's  reproach  to  the  "  Tu  "  of  Ode  II.  i8,  that 
he  forgets  his  tomb,  is  precise  about  this,  and  says, 
"  Valde  enim  falsum  est  vivo  quidem  domos  cultas 
esse,  non  curari  eas  ubi  diutius  nobis  habitandum 
est"  (ch.  71). 

Here  then,  I  think,  is  the  explanation  of  the 
rana  and  the  beet.  They  signify  the  inferior  but 
emulous  frog  trying  to  swell  to  the  size  of  its 
betters,  and  the  Murena  who  did  this  we  already 
know. 

The  mus  I  think  may  receive — apart  from  the 
paronomasia — an  interpretation  from  its  mischievous 
rodent  habits  combined  with  its  readiness  to  run  away 
when  frightened,  and  its  insignificance,  or,  if  the 
author  of  the  Satyricon  was  learned  in  mythic  lore, 
its  connection  with  the  god  of  Augury  and  Divina- 
tion may  have  been  felt  to  be  appropriate.  Apollo, 
the  Sminthian,  is  the  conqueror  of  mice,  which  were 
often  represented  in  his  statues,  generally  as  being 
crushed  by  his  foot.  The  subject  is  treated  by  Mr 
Andrew  Lang  in  "Custom  and  Myth."  (C/.  in  this  con- 
nection the  Oscan  mures  of  Juvenal :   Sat.  III.  207, 
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my  Trans.  Intr.  §  102,  who  ate  up  the  spurious  books 
of  divination  without  interference.) 

55.  On  these  considerations  alone  there  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  the  mention  of  Murena  here  is  no 
accident ;  with  the  corroborative  double  entendre  of 
each  of  the  other  gifts,  the  point  may  be  taken  as 
proved.     For    instance,    "  Argentum    sceleratum," 
guilty  gold,  as  we  should  say,  fortifies  my  induction 
from  the  language  of  Horace,  Suetonius  and  Juvenal 
that  Murena  obtained  his  fortune  by  fraud.     The 
articles  that  represent   it  are  perna,   a  ham,   and 
acetahula,  cruets  of  vinegar.     Both  pernae  and  acetum 
are  mentioned  by  Horace  in  place  to  which  we  have 
previously  traced  many  Murenaic  references.     It  is 
not  necessary  to  hazard  nice  definitions  of  Petronius' 
precise  reason  for  selecting  these  articles  here.     Con- 
sidering the  character  of  the  Satyricon  that  question 
cannot  perhaps  be  peremptorily  settled,  though  one 
may  profitably  look  back  at  Horace's  expressions 
nevertheless.     In  Sat.  II.  2,  53,  after  condemnation 
of  excess  and  gluttony  (the  characteristics  of  such 
as   Catius  and   Nasidienus)  Ofellus   draws  a  sharp 
distinction  between  frugality  and  the  sordid  mean- 
ness exemplified  by  "  Avidienus."     Is'Avidienus  a 
sort  of  other  side  of  Nasidienus  ? — the  rich  man  may 
be  mean,  and  ostentatious  display  does  not  imply 
general   profuseness   or  real  liberality,   as   Dickens 
knew  when  he  drew  Ralph  Nickleby.    _However  this 
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be,  it  is  in  connection  with  Avidienus,  called  the  Dog, 
that  we  first  come  across  the  vinegar  which  is  dis- 
pensed more  freely  than  his  wine — veteris  non  parens 
aceti,  V.  62.  Later,  in  v.  117,  we  find  pernae  cited 
as  an  instance  of  frugal  fare.  In  the  next  Satire, 
II.  3,  we  have  an  example  again  of  the  Avidienus 
character  (c/.  vv,  104  and  foil.).  It  is  a  madman, 
says  Horace,  who  buys  stores  of  articles  for  which  he 
has  no  use,  and  yet  how  does  he  differ  from  the 
miserly  hoarder  of  gold  ? 

Si  quis  ad  ingentem  frumenti  semper  acervum 
Porrectus  vigilet  cum  longo  fuste,  neque  illinc 
Audeat  esuriens  dominus  contingere  granum, 
Ac  potius  foliis  parcus  vescatur  amaris  ; 
Si  positis  intus  Chii  veterisque  Falerni 
Mille  cadis,  nihil  est,  tercentum  millibus,  acre 
Potet  acetum  :    etc. 

With  reference  to  the  third  line  of  this  extract,  see 
Ode  1. 1,  9,  and  to  the  fourth  (the  114th  of  the  Satire) 
infra  on  agnofragulae,  wild  strawberries.  The 
instances  cited  by  Horace  in  this  Satire  are  cast  in 
general  terms  for  public  reading,  but  that  does  not 
prevent  the  allusions  from  being  originally  prompted 
by  particular  suggestion. 

Again  in  the  following  Satire,  II.  4,  60,  which  like 
the  8th  of  this  book  (the  Nasidienus)  should  be  read 
with  Trimalchio's  cena  and  also  with  Persius,  Sat.  3, 
we  find  perna  mentioned  among  a  toper's  "  pick-me- 
ups." 
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"  Cervical,"  a  support  for  the  neck,  represented  by 
a  scrag-end  or  neck-bone  of  meat — "  offia  collaris  " — 
possibly  has  something  to  do  with  the  laqueus  or 
bowstring  which  gave  to  Murena's  neck  its  last 
support  in  life  (Ode  III.  24). 

"  Serisapia  et  contumelia  " — it  is  clear  that  seris- 
apia  is  derived  from  the  proverb  about  being  wise 
after  it  is  too  late  (sero  sapere,  see  the  illustrations 
from  Cic.  and  Festus  in  Lewis  and  Short's  Diet.  s.v. 
sapio).  Such  wisdom  and  contumely  are  most  ap- 
posite to  Murena's  case.  The  precise  application  to 
the  former  of  wild  strawberries  (perhaps  bitter  fruit, 
cf.  Sat.  II.  3,  114)  is  not  plain  :  between  "  con- 
tumelia "  and  "  contus  malus  "  there  is  an  obvious 
pun,  and  probably  an  obscene  suggestion,  the 
"  contus  cum  malo  "  being  phallic  in  form  (see  Lewis 
and  Short  s.v.  contus). 

Leeks  and  Persian  (or  Parthian)  goods,  interpreted 
by  a  whip  and  a  knife,  indicating  punishment,  again 
have  Horatian  suggestions.  In  considering  Epode 
3  we  have  been  concerned  with  the  subject  of  garlic, 
and  this  word  porruni  occurs  in  Horace  (Epist.  I. 
12,  21)  in  a  passage  that  looks  like  a  Murenaic  refer- 
ence, and  also  in  one  from  Juvenal  which  is  in  similar 
case  (Juv.  Sat.  xv.  8)  while  in  a  note  in  my  Transla- 
tion on  Ode  II.  13,  18  on  Suet.  Aug.  ch.  19,  material 
will  be  found  to  show  the  possible  application  of 
the  word  Persica  (cf.  also  Ode  I.  27,  5,  and  my  notes). 
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The  point  of  "  passeres  "  seems  to  be  in  its  pun- 
ning representative  "  passa  uva,"  the  grape  and  its 
product,  and  the  honey  {N.B.  Grecian,  see  i7ifra  on 
Catal.  7)  which  indicates  the  "  muscarium,"  are 
sufficiently  connected  through  the  Odes. 

Then  we  come  to  the  "  cenatoria  "  and  "  forensia  "  : 
it  was  apparently  through  his  performances  at  the 
dinner-table  and  as  an  orator,  remarkable  for  the 
boldness  of  his  language,  for  which  he  paid  dearly, 
that  Murena  made  himself  notorious. 

The  "  Canalem  et  pedalem "  may  allude,  the 
former  to  his  fish  ponds,  and  the  latter  to  his  building 
operations,  which  are  referred  to  in  the 

nulla  decempedis 
Metata  privatis  opacam 

Porticus  excipiebat  Arcton — 

of  Ode  II.  15,  and  in  other  Odes.  Trimalchio,  it 
should  be  observed,  was  particular  to  order  the  exact 
dimensions  in  feet  for  his  tomb  ;  and  cf.  Epist.  I. 
7,98. 

Read  as  a  whole,  this  list  of  gifts  which  ends  with 
the  name  Murena,  and  is  preceded  by  seven  other 
plays  upon  words  all  suggestive  of  the  facts  of  his 
career,  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  accidental 
coincidence.  The  man  who  wrote  the  Satyricon 
knew,  as  Juvenal  knew,  the  vital  part  that  the  history 
of  Murena  plays  in  the  interpretation  of  Horace. 
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He  has  taken  his  works  and  used  them  largely  in  the 
construction  of  his  own  extravaganza.  He  does  not 
follow  their  story  even  in  outline,  but  he  uses  it  as  a 
mine  from  which  to  draw  material  for  the  various 
episodes  of  his  satirical  romance. 

56.  The  result  is  a  work  of  different  complexion 
from  anything  written  by  Horace,  but  no  one  whose 
eyes  have  once  been  opened  to  the  central  theme  of 
the  Odes  can  read  any  considerable  extract  from 
Petronius  without  continual  reminders  of  the  kind 
I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out.  The  most  con- 
spicuous parallel  and  the  longest  sustained  is  that 
between  the  cena  of  Trimalchio  and  Nasidienus. 
Petronius'  description  is  tricked  out  in  the  spirit  of 
burlesque  in  all  directions,  and  some  of  the  attributes 
of  his  hero  are  such  as  the  real  Murena  could  not  have 
had,  while  other  traits  that  might  be  appropriately 
ascribed  to  Murena  are  found  in  other  personages  of 
the  drama. 

57.  Trimalchio's  environment  is  also  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  Nasidienus  or  Murena,  and  the 
supposed  time  of  the  story  is  apparently  of  a  later — 
but  not  much  later — date  than  the  last  years  of 
Murena's  life.  One  thing  at  least  that  is  said  of 
Trimalchio  is  taken  directly  from  a  character  in 
Horace  who  does  not  seem  to  typify  Murena,  and  that 
is  his  giving  directions  to  include  in  his  epitaph  the 
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amount  of  money  he  left  behind  him  (c/.  Sat.  11.  3, 
89).  Amid  numerous  touches,  on  the  other  hand, 
which,  on  the  evidence  of  the  Odes  and  history,  may 
appertain  to  both,  we  notice  the  following  : — 

When  we  are  first  introduced  to  him  (Ch.  26)  he  is 
described  by  his  slave  Agamemnon  as  a  "  lautissi- 
mus  homo  "  who  has  in  his  dining-room  a  clock  and 
a  herald  to  announce  how  much  of  his  life  has  been 
expended.  He  is  discovered  to  be  a  bald  (c/.  Pers. 
I.  56)  elderly  person,  engaged  in  playing  at  ball — in 
this  at  least  he  was  a  successful  imitator  of  Maecenas 
(Hor.  Sat.  I.  5,  48)  in  a  manner  and  amid  surround- 
ings described  with  ridicule. 

After  this  we  find  him  being  drenched  with  un- 
guents, and  telling  his  bath-surgeons  that  Falernian 
is  his  favourite  drink.  He  uses  the  choicest  and  most 
sumptuously  dyed  cloths  in  ablutions  and  toilet, 
and  he  has  an  elderly  slave  who,  we  are  told,  is  even 
more  misshapen  (deformior)  than  himself.  Some 
particulars  are  given  of  the  wonders  of  his  house, 
among  which  is  a  fresco  representing  Trimalchio  with 
a  caduceus  in  his  hand  entering  Rome  under  the 
guidance  of  Minerva  (Pallas  Athene),  next  it  is 
shown  how  he  learnt  to  reckon  (ratiocinari)  and 
how  he  had  become  a  "  dispensator "  (which  in 
general  means  a  paymaster  or  steward,  but  here 
probably  refers  to  the  peculiar  distribution  of  a 
certain  fortune — unciolam  Proculeius  habet  sed  Gillo 
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deuncem)  ;  and  in  another  place  Mercurius  (god  of 
thieves)  is  seen  Hfting  him  on  to  a  tribunal  by  the 
chin,  with  Fortune  standing  by  and  holding  a  cornu- 
copia, and  the  three  Fates  spinning  a  golden  thread. 

Insignia  of  authority  were  displayed  in  the  house 
in  the  form  of  axes  and  rods  and  the  brazen  beak  of 
a  ship.  Reference  to  both  these  things  is  made  in 
the  Odes  and  Epistles  (c/.  the  insistent  use  of  sub- 
moveo,  and  Ep.  I.  16,  34,  etc.).  There  was  also  a 
table  showing  the  course  of  the  moon  and  the  seven 
stars,  and  distinguishing  lucky  from  unlucky  days 
(Ode  I.  36,  10). 

58.  In  the  account  of  the  banquet  one  may  notice 
a  travestied  version  of  Nasidienus'  Chian  which  had 
never  seen  the  sea,  in  Trimalchio's  Opimian  Faler- 
nian,  one  hundred  years  old,  and  in  his  remark  (Ch.  48) 
*'  et  vinum  si  non  placet  mutabo,"  we  have  a  parallel 
with  Nasidienus'  "  Albanum,  Maecenas,  sive  Falernum 
te  magis  appositis  delectat :  habemus  utrumque." 

The  second  course  introduces  a  fantastic  illustra- 
tion of  the  Zodiac,  and  we  hear  soon  an  astrological 
discourse  from  the  host,  which  the  flattering  guests 
vehemently  applaud.  It  is  followed  by  a  mock  re- 
presentation of  a  hunt.  During  the  time  we  meet 
Trimalchio's  wife,  named  Fortunata,  or  the  Lucky 
One.  She  is  a  bustling  person,  who  measures  her 
money  by  the  bushel ;  but  as  for  what  she  was  ! 
May  your  genius  pardon  me,  you  would  have  been 
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unwilling  to  take  bread  from  her  hand,  but  now  with- 
out why  or  wherefore  she  has  got  away  from  all  that 
into  a  very  paradise,  and  is  all  in  all  to  Trimalchio. 
At  midnoon  if  she  says  it  is  night  he  will  believe  her. 
He  is  so  over-rich  that  he  does  not  know  what  he  has, 
but  this  Eupatrid  sees  to  all,  and  is  everywhere  one 
least   expects.     Dry   as   a   bone,   sober,   shrewd   in 
counsel,  nevertheless  she  has  an  evil  tongue  and  talks 
like  a  magpie  in  bed  ;  whom  she  likes  she  likes,  and 
whom  she  doesn't  she  doesn't,  etc.     Towards  the 
end  of  the  cena  she  joins  the  company,  being  present 
when  the  fall  of  the  boy  acrobat  on  his  master's  head, 
which  is  the  corresponding  calamity  to  the  fall  of 
Nasidienus'  curtain,  occurs,  and  howling  lustily  at 
the  injury  to  her  husband.     She  is  mentioned  as  a 
dancer,  and  before  the  close  of  the  entertainment  she 
has  a  violent  quarrel  with  Trimalchio,  whose  terms 
of    abuse    for    her    are    significant—"  Ambubaia," 
"  codex  non    mulier,"   "  Cassandra  caligaria,"  etc. 
On  the  assumption  that  Petronius  has  derived  from 
the  case  of  Lucius  Murena  many  of  the  character- 
istics and  surroundings  of  Trimalchio,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  between  Fortunata  and  Canidia,  Lydia 
or  the  strenua  Lyde  (mockingly  ?)  invoked  by  Horace 
(Ode  HI.  28),  there  may  be  a  connection. 

59.  Trimalchio,  we  find,  has  an  actuarius  or  historio- 
grapher who  is  made  to  recite  pompously  events  that 
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have  happened  to  his  master  (c/.  note  to  §  123  infra). 
He  also  keeps  a  nomenclator,  not  for  the  usual  purpose, 
but  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  his  cook.  His  family 
gods — Lares — are  Craft,  Luck,  and  Lucre.  He 
listens  to  stories  of  the  kind  Murena  may  have 
sincerely  believed  in,  such  as  of  men  changing  into 
were- wolves,  etc.,  and  in  some  of  the  tales  recounted 
by  his  guests,  as  well  as  in  the  general  course  of  the 
narrative,  we  find  expressions  again  and  again  sug- 
gesting incidents  in  Murena's  history.  Chapter  43 
consists  of  a  narrative,  given  by  one  Phileros,  of  two 
brothers,  and  almost  every  element  of  it  reproduces 
an  element  in  the  story  of  Proculeius  and  Murena  ; 
only,  a  noticeable  feature  is  that  this  Phileros  (Friend 
of  Love)  makes  an  inconsequent  jumble  in  such  a  way 
as  to  deserve  the  reproach  of  the  next  speaker,  who 
tells  him  that  he  is  talking  about  nothing  either  in 
heaven  or  upon  earth.  The  chapter  is  worth  trans- 
lating : 

Seleucus  had  been  talking  of  the  funeral  of  one 
Chrysanthus  when  Phileros  rudely  cried  out :  "  Let 
us  speak  of  the  living.  That  man  had  his  due. 
He  lived  and  died  honourably  :  what  has  he  to  com- 
plain of  ?  He  rose  from  nothing  and  was  ready  to 
pick  a  farthing  from  a  dung  heap  with  his  teeth. 
Accordingly  he  increased  in  every  way  like  a  honey- 
comb. I  think,  by  Hercules,  he  left  a  hundred 
solida,  and  he  had  everything  in  coin.  Yet  I  will  tell 
E 
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the  truth  of  the  matter,  for  I  have  eaten  a  dog's 
tongue  (c/.  Plautus  Men.  714-718).  He  was  of  a 
hard  mouth,  a  tonguester,  a  quarrel  not  a  man.  His 
brother  was  brave,  a  friend  to  a  friend,  with  no 
sticky  palm  (manu  uncta)  and  of  a  liberal  table. 
And  in  the  beginning  he  plucked  an  evil  jay  (he  had 
a  slice  of  bad  luck)  but  he  mended  the  ribs  of  that 
with  his  first  vintage,  for  he  sold  wine  as  much  as 
he  wished  :  and  what  kept  his  head  above  water 
was  that  he  got  hold  of  an  inheritance  from  which 
he  stole  more  than  had  been  left  to  him,  and  that 
block  (stipes  ?)  while  in  anger  with  his  brother  be- 
queathed away  his  patrimony  to  some  child  of  the 
earth  {i.e.  a  stranger).  He  is  indeed  a  deserter  who 
deserts  his  own  family.  But  he  had  servants  who 
spoke  oracles,  and  they  brought  him  to  ruin.i  A 
man  will  never  do  the  right  thing  who  trusts  hastily 
— that  is,  a  business  man.     Yet  this  is  true,  and  he 

^  "  He  had  servants  who  spoke  oracles  and  they  brought  him 
to  ruin."  The  greed  of  diviners  is  a  Greek  commonplace  {cf. 
the  epigram  of  Epicharmus  quoted  in  Bentley  on  Phalaris,  and 
Soph.  Antig.  105  5).  Attius  also  has  some  punning  lines,  preserved 
by  Nonius,  to  the  effect  that  prophets  enrich  their  homes  by  the 
profits  they  make  out  of  other  people,  but  a  clientele  of  servant 
oracle-mongers  is  an  uncommon  institution.  On  my  theory  of 
the  association  between  Petronius  and  Horace,  and  of  the  mean- 
ing of  Ode  III.  19,  with  its  reference  to  auguries  and  Pelignian 
practices,  the  purchasers  of  the  Chian  {cf.  IV.  12,  my  notes), 
and  of  the  possible  connection  between  such  figures  as  Canidia, 
Trimalchio's  Pythagorean  calculator,  and  Murena,  the  existence 
of  such  a  band  of  hangers-on  may  be  accounted  for. 
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knew  it  to  his  profit  as  long  as  he  hved.  (The  benefit 
is)  to  whom  it  has  been  given,  not  to  him  for  whom 
it  has  been  destined.^  A  true  son  of  Fortune,  in  his 
hands  lead  became  gold.  But  that  is  easy  when  all 
runs  straight.  And  how  many  years  do  you  think 
he  took  with  him  ?  seventy  and  more  :  but  he  was 
tough  as  horn  :  he  bore  his  age  well  ;  he  was  as  black 
as  a  crow.  Noveram  hominem  olim  molliorem,  et 
adhuc  salax  erat  :  non,  me  Hercules,  ilium  puto  in 
domo  canem  reliquisse.  Immo  etiam  puellarius 
erat :  omnis  Minervae  homo  ;  nee  improbo  :  hoc  enim 
solum  secum  tulit." 

In  view  of  Murena's  story,  the  kindness  received 
from  his  brother,  and  its  repayment,  I  cannot  regard 
this  passage,  considering  its  environment,  as  an  un- 
associated  production.  It  seems  to  me  to  confirm 
the  conclusions  I  have  deduced  from  other  premises. 

60.  Similarly,  in  Chapter  76  in  which  Trimalchio, 
during  his  quarrel  with  Fortunata,  relates  some  of 
his  experiences,  we  find  statements  that  may  explain 

^  "  To  whom  given,  not  destined."  Cf.  the  "  Aula,"  the  palace 
destined  "  Orel  fine,"  Ode  II.  18,  29,  and  note  again  the  possible 
connection  between  Petronius'  phrase  and  the  delusion  of 
Suetonius'  "  Telephus "  as  to  the  destiny  Fate  "owed"  him 
(my  Trans.  §  96)  and  also  the  pregnancy  with  which  it  will  invest 
the  words — 

Spiritum  Graiae  tenuem  Camenae 
Parca  non  mendax  dedit  (Ode  II.  16.  38). 
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or,  whichever  way  we  choose  to  put  it,  be  explained 
by,  the  language  of  Horace  and  other  writers,  on  the 
assumption  that  Murena's  career  supplied  Petronius 
with  materials  for  his  romance.  It  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  previous  remarks  of  Phileros.  "  But 
as  soon  as  the  gods  willed  it  I  became  lord  of  the 
household,  and  Lo,  I  shaped  my  course  according 
to  my  bent  (i).  In  short,  he  (i.e.  Trimalchio's 
dominus)  made  me  co-heir  with  Caesar  (2),  I  received 
a  senatorial  inheritance  (3).  But  no  one  ever  has 
enough  (4).  I  conceived  a  great  desire  to  trade. 
I  cannot  stop  to  tell  everything,  but  I  built  five  ships, 
and  I  loaded  them  with  wine,  then  equal  to  gold. 
I  sent  them  to  Rome.  Every  one  was  wrecked  :  you 
would  have  thought  that  they  had  been  commissioned 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  fact,  not  fiction.  In  one  day 
Neptune  devoured  thirty  millions.  Do  you  think 
I  gave  it  up  ?  No,  by  Hercules,  this  loss  was  only 
a  whet  to  my  appetite.  As  though  nothing  had 
happened,  I  built  others — bigger,  better,  more  suc- 
cessful, so  that  no  one  should  say  I  was  not  a  man 
of  spirit  (5).  A  great  ship  you  know  has  a  great 
heart.  I  loaded  again  with  wine,  pigs'  fat,  beans, 
unguents  (6)  and  slaves.  On  this  occasion  Fortunata 
did  a  dutiful  act,  for  she  sold  aU  her  gold  and  her 
garments,  and  put  a  hundred  gold  pieces  in  my 
hands.  This  was  the  germ  of  my  fortune.  What 
the  gods  will  quickly  comes  to  pass.     In  one  voyage 
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I  made  a  round  ten  millions  (7).  Immediately  I 
redeemed  all  the  farms  which  had  been  my  patron's 
(8).  I  built  a  house  (9)  ;  I  bought  up  cattle  for 
selling  ;  whatever  I  touched  increased  like  a  honey- 
comb (10).  When  I  was  in  a  fair  way  of  owning 
more  than  all  my  country  holds  (11) — Hands  off  the 
table  ! — I  retired  from  trade  and  began  to  put  out 
money  at  interest  among  freedmen  (12).  And 
indeed,  just  as  business  was  palling  upon  me,  I  was 
implored  to  do  so  by  a  certain  mathematician  {13) — 
[mathematica  was  of  course  a  term  derived  from  the 
Pythagoreans,  signifying  astronomic  knowledge] — 
who  had  chanced  to  come  into  our  district,  a  Grecian 
of  sorts,  Serapa  by  name,  and  one  who  was  in  the 
counsels  of  the  gods.  He  told  me  things,  even  those 
I  had  forgotten — by  thread  and  needle  he  explained 
everything  to  me.  He  knew  my  very  entrails,  and 
could  almost  have  declared  what  I  had  dined  on  the 
day  before.  One  would  have  thought  he  had  always 
lived  with  me.  Pray,  Habinnas  (did  he  not  say), 
for  you  I  think  were  present,  '  Out  of  these  things 
you  have  fashioned  a  mistress  for  yourself.  You  are 
not  very  fortunate  in  your  friends.  No  one  makes 
you  a  fair  return  for  your  favour.  You  possess 
broad  acres,  but  you  cherish  a  viper  under  your 
wing  '  ?  And  why  should  I  not  tell  you  that  there 
remain  to  me  even  now  thirty  years  of  life,  and  four 
months  and  two  days  ?     Besides,  I  am  soon  to  receive 
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another  heritage.  My  fate  tells  me  this,  and  if  it  is 
my  good  luck  to  extend  my  estates  to  Apulia  (14), 
I  shall  have  come  through  life  satisfied.  In  the  mean- 
time, while  Mercury  watched  over  me  (15),  I  built 
this  house  :  as  you  know,  it  was  a  cottage,  now  it  is 
a  temple.  It  has  four  dining-halls,  twenty  bed- 
chambers, two  marble  porticoes,  a  cellatio  on  top 
{cellatio,  from  cella,  a  closet  or  storeroom  of  any  kind, 
but  also  the  chapel  or  shrine  holding  the  image  of  a 
god)  (16),  the  apartment  in  which  I  sleep,  and  the 
sitting-room  of  this  viper,  a  first-class  porter's  closet, 
and  room  for  guests  upon  guests.  In  fact,  when 
Scaurus  comes  hither  he  lodges  nowhere  else,  although 
there  is  the  home  of  his  family  at  the  seaside  for  him  ; 
and  there  are  many  other  things  which  I  will  show 
you  in  a  moment.  Trust  me :  Have  a  penny, 
worth  a  penny  !  The  man  who  has  something  will 
be  held  to  he  something  (17).  In  this  way  your 
friend  who  was  a  frog  (rana)  is  now  a  king  (rex) " 
(18)  (Chap.  76-77). 

61.  Is  it  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  anyone 
who  has  examined  the  history  of  Maecenas  and  of 
Lucius  and  Proculeius,  the  two  Murenas,  to  the 
Horatian  parallels  here  ?  For  the  purpose  of  re- 
ference I  have  inserted  the  numbers  appearing, 
above  ;  here  are  some  notes  on  the  passages  marked. 
(i)  The  Latin  is  "  Cepi  ipsi  mi  cerebellum,"  a  peculiar 
phrase  ;    the  Romans  used  cerebrum  metaphorically 
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as  we  use  the  word  "  head,"  in  "  hot-headed  "  "  level- 
headed," etc.,  to  signify  a  certain  temper  of  the  mind  : 
cf.  "  O  te,  Bolane,  cerebri  felicem,"  "  would  that  I 
had  your  good  nature  !  "  but,  without  such  an 
epithet  as  felicem,  it  seems  to  have  signified  wilful 
determination.  The  use  of  the  diminutive  here  is 
probably  a  touch  of  scorn,  and  the  sense  the  same  as 
that  of  the  cerebnmi  attributed  to  Perellius  in  Sat. 
11.  3,  75- 

Putidius  multo  cerebrum  est,  mihi  crede,  Perelli 
dictantis  quod  tu  nunquam  rescribere  possis, 

which  indicates  the  insensate  adoption  of  a  foolish 
course. 

There  is  httle  doubt  that  the  possession  of  vast 
resources  turned  Murena's  head,  and  sent  him  astray 
among  his  own  inventions. 

(2)  Co-heir  with  Caesar :  Quaere  whither  the 
suhauditum  of  this  is  not  that  the  "  lord  "  who  died 
put  him  in  a  position  rivalling  that  of  Caesar. 

(3)  Patrimonium  laticlavium  :  cf.  Intactis  opu- 
lentior.  Ode  IIL  24,  etc. 

(4)  Cf. 

Scilicet  improbae 
Crescunt  divitias,  tamen 
Curtae  nescio  quid  semper  abest  rei.  (III.  24.  62). 


and 


Multa  petentibus 
Desunt  multa  :  bene  est  cui  deus  obtulit 
Parca  quod  satis  est  manu  (III.  16.  42). 
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Cf.  also  III.  i6,  17. 

(5)  The  references  to  trade  and  to  mercatores 
scouring  the  sea  for  luxuries  are  so  numerous  in  the 
Odes  that  they  need  not  be  detailed.  For  the  re- 
equipment  of  shattered  ships,  cf.  I.  i,  17,  and  con- 
sider Horace's  remark  that  he  is  exempt  from  a 
shipowner's  anxieties,  and  has  no  need  to  offer 
prayers  for  the  safety  of  his  merchandise  (III.  29, 
57).  These  "  preces  miserae,"  and  "  vota  "  to  the 
gods,  are  probably  better  evidence  of  the  real  de- 
meanour of  the  person  alluded  to,  under  impending 
calamity,  than  Trimalchio's  vaunted  nonchalance. 
(Cf.  also  II.  16,  III.  I,  38,  III.  16,  15,  III.  24,  38, 
etc.) 

(6)  The  items  of  the  cargo  are  suggestive. 

(7)  Cf.  Ode  I.  31 : 

Premant  Galena  falce  quibus  dedit 
Fortuna  vitem,  dives  et  aureis 
Mercator  exsiccet  culullis 

Vina  Syra  reparata  merce. 
Dis  earns  ipsis,  quippe  ter  et  quater 
Anno  revisens  aequor  Atlanticum 
Impune  :    me  pascunt  olivae. 

Me  cichorea  levesque  malvae. 
Frui  paratis  et  valido  mihi, 
Latoe,  dones  et  precor  inte'^ra 

Cum  mente  nee  turpem  senectam 
Degere,  nee  cithara  carentem. 

(8)  Cf.  the  coemptis  saltibus  of  II.  3,  17,  and  II. 
18,  passim. 
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(9)  Cf.  II.  15  and  11. 18, 17. 

Tu  secunda  marmora 

locas  sub  ipsum  funus  et  sepulchri 
immemor  struis  domos. 

Cf.  also,  III.  I,  45,  etc. 

(10)  Cf.  extract  from  Chap.  43  supra,  and  Ode  III. 
16,  17  to  end. 

(11)  Cf.  III.  16,  etc. 

(12)  Cf.  Epode  2,  and  explanation  thereof  supra. 

{13)  The  superstition  of  star-reading,  etc.,  is  intro- 
duced through  a  Pythagorean  gentleman,  a  Greek 
of  doubtful  sort — a  suggestive  touch  in  view  of 
Murena's  belief  as  to  his  pedigree  and  the  Hke — who 
could  read  his  subjects'  entrails  while  alive — truly, 
a  superior  "  augur,"  with  traces  of  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Vindelici  {cf.  I.  n,  I.  28,  III.  19,  and 
IV.  4,  18-22,  IV.  6,  notes  in  my  Trans.).  The  remark 
that  he  explained  things  by  "  thread  and  needle  " 
is  puzzling  unless  it  be  a  reference  to  the  perform- 
ances of  the  "rhapsodoi,"  who  "stitched"  into  a 
connected  whole  their  lays  which  told  the  history  of 
the  past,  gave  the  origins  of  families  and  states,  and 
established  titles  to  honours  and  possessions.  In 
addition  to  his  recourse  to  the  more  exact  science  of 
mathematics,  this  sympathetic  adviser  might  easily 
be  conceived  as  appealing  to  the  epic  canon  for  argu- 
ment in  support  of  theories  likely  to  be  acceptable 
to  his  auditor. 
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(14)  "  Another  heritage "  :  cf.  Ode  II.  18 ; 
extending  possessions  to  Apulia  ;  cf.  III.  16,  25. 

(15)  Cf.  Notes  in  my  Trans,  on  Ode  I.  10. 

(16)  This  "  cellatio  "  on  the  roof  may  refer  to  the 
place  where  the  Pelignian  chills  of  III.  19,  were 
caught.  On  the  subject  of  private  houses  and 
temples  cf.  II.  15. 

(17)  Cf.  "  Magnum  pauperies  obprobrium,  III. 
24,  42,  Sat.  II.  3,  91,  etc. 

(18)  "  Rana  "  now  a  "  rex,"  the  mus-rana  of  Chap. 
56,  and  the  reges,  the  great,  so  often  mentioned  in 
the  Odes. 

62.  With  these  remarks  I  leave  the  Satyricon  ;  not 
because  I  have  exhausted  its  potentialities  of  elucidat- 
ing Horace — that  ground  has  only  been  scratched — 
but  from  lack  of  space.  I  have  said  enough  to  show 
that  it  deserves  the  attention  of  future  Horatian  ex- 
positors. When  fully  examined  it  will,  I  think,  be 
found  to  be  the  fragments  of  an  unconventional 
satyric  adaptation  of  the  subject  which  Horace  has 
treated  tragically,  but  with  equal  unconventionality. 

"  When  Horace  shouted  his  Euhoe,"  says  Juvenal 
(Sat.  7,  62),  "  he  had  no  sordid  cares  to  distract  him." 
What  does  Juvenal  mean  by  "shouting  Euhoe" — 
i.e.  invoking  Dionysos  or  Bacchus  ?  I  understand 
him  to  be  employing  the  phrase  as  a  description  of  a 
poetical  achievement  of  Horace,  and  the  only  one  to 
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which  it  can  apply  is  the  Monumentum  of  the  Three 
Books,  "  finally  published  as  a  collective  whole,  and 
so  regarded  by  the  poet."  This  is  Horace's  "  Euhoe  " 
— his  contribution,  "  non  ante  vulgatas  per  artes," 
under  the  inspiration  of  Melpomene,  to  the  literature 
of  Tragedy  which  sprang  from  the  worship  of  Bacchus. 
Odes  II.  19  and  III.  25,  its  two  Bacchic  rhapsodies, 
are  no  "  mere  studies  "  from  the  Greek,  and  in  con- 
struing them  so  we  deprive  ourselves  of  under- 
standing ;  and  the  introduction  of  Pentheus, 
Telephus,  and  other  mythic  figures,  is  an  element  in 
the  dramatic  presentation  the  purport  of  which  must 
be  sought  for  in  specific  analogies  supplied  by 
history,  or  traceable  in  contemporary  literature. 
This  explains  why  he  calls  himself  "  vates  biformis," 
and  describes  his  "  wing "  as  "  inusitata "  (Ode 
II.  20,  1-3).  He  is  both  lyric  and  tragic ;  an 
innovator  quite  as  much  as  an  imitator.^ 

^  To  the  unconvinced,  I  can  only  say,  study  for  yourself ;  read 
Horace,  Juvenal,  Persius  and  Petronius,  till  the  reaction  of  one 
upon  the  other  becomes  clear,  and  their  innunierable  inter-rela- 
tions emerge.  It  was  the  habit  of  the  later  writers  to  take  their 
ideas  for  satire  from  any  notorious  example ;  and,  whether  it 
occurred  before  their  time  or  not,  to  write  as  if  they  were  handling 
contemporaneous  matter.  This  is  frequently  done  by  Martial, 
who  also  must  not  be  neglected  in  this  inquiry.  Cf.  his  already 
cited  5,  56  :  it  can  be  shown  from  the  Satyricon  that  Murena's 
case  probably  gave  him  the  suggestion  for  that  Epigram,  though 
he  speaks  as  if  of  a  personal  experience.  My  reason  for  this 
statement  I  must  leave  the  reader  to  discover  for  himself.  Of 
Persius  not  one  single  Satire  can  be  declared  irrelevant ;  he  has 
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Recent  Exposition  of  Horace 

63.  No  admiration  for  careful  scholarship  has 
enabled  me  to  suppress  a  feeling  of  disappointment 
— almost  of  indignation — at  meeting  with  some  such 
remark  as  this  from  recent  Horatian  expositors,  "  I 
cannot  accept  Mr  Verrall's  ingenious  conclusion  on 
this  point "  and,  praeterca  nihil.  On  controverted 
questions  the  mere  opinion  of  an  advocate  is  of  less 
importance  than  his  arguments.  I  cannot  discover 
that  anyone  who  declines  to  accept  the  main  con- 
tentions of  your  book  on  Horace  has  ever  undertaken 
the  task  of  refutation.  Your  reviewer  in  The 
Edinburgh,  who  was  clearly  a  scholar,  was  sym- 
pathetic on  questions  of  interpretation.  Professor 
Nettleship  offered,  as  a  hurried  addendum  to  his 
Essays  on  Latin  Literature,  a  page  of  adverse  com- 
ment, but  it  is  extremely  exiguous,  and  altogether 
{pace  the  manes  of  that  admirable  scholar)  inadequate 
to  the  occasion  or  the  subject.  Professor  Sellar, 
whose  lengthy  monograph  was  composed  since  the 
issue  of  your  Studies,  had  the  opportunity,  and  in 
regard  to  your  points  of  disagreement  might  have 

followed  so  frequently  in  the  footsteps  of  his  master.  Of  Ju- 
venal, too,  no  Satire  is  perhaps  entirely  unindebted  to  the  story 
of  Murena  for  some  illustration,  but  the  first,  third,  eighth, 
twelfth,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth,  certainly  contain  some  allu- 
sions to  it  which  are  unmistakable. 
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been  expected  to  do  something  of  the  kind  ;  but 
though  your  work  has  clearly  affected  his,  the  atten- 
tion it  receives  is  again  meagre.  I  have  shown 
previously  {cf.  Introd.  to  Trans.  §  yS,  n.)  that  the 
influence  of  your  work  has  caused  him  to  leave  on 
his  pages,  without  comment,  a  statement  that  sub- 
verts the  main  argument  upon  which  the  date  B.C. 
23  is  allotted  to  the  publication  of  the  Odes,  and  a 
statement  which  in  addition  surrenders — again  with- 
out any  comment — a  position  previously  taken  up 
by  himself.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  conspicuous 
effect  of  your  investigation  in  Professor  Sellar's  case 
is  to  expose  the  weakness  of  the  traditional  bases  of 
Horatian  interpretation  in  numerous  points,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  chief  : — the  date  of  issue  of  the 
Three  Books  ;  the  idea  that  they  are  a  mere  miscellany 
of  disparate  lyrical  exercises  ;  the  idea  that  those 
introducing  erotic  subjects  concern  Horace's  own 
amours  ;  and  the  idea  that  the  incidents  Horace 
mentions  are  always  to  be  construed  as  personal  to 
himself,  unless  the  context  expressly  forbids. 

64.  Professor  Sellar  does  recognise  the  fact  that 
the  Three  Books  were  regarded  by  their  author  as 
a  whole,  and  were  so  intended  to  be  read.  The 
inquirer  impressed  by  this  truth,  who  remembers  that 
all  the  commentators  have  proceeded  on  a  principle  of 
diametrical  opposition,  will  however  get  no  answer 
from  him  to  the  questions — How  am  I  to  do  this  ? 
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What  is  the  bond  of  union  ?  For  that  he  must  turn 
to  the  second  essay  in  your  book,  which  supphes  a 
clue  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  follow  ;  and  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  a  right  clue,  and  that 
no  other  will  ever  be  found  to  lead  into  the  centre 
of  what  is  veritably  a  labyrinth  of  unequalled 
ingenuity  and  beauty. 

65.  Our  chief  debt  of  gratitude  to  Professor  Sellar 
for  his  refined  and  valuable  work  rests  on  his  appre- 
ciation of  Horace's  character.  This  is  so  sound  that 
I  feel  sure  any  interpretation  of  his  writings  which 
would  relieve  them  of  objectionable  reflection  on 
their  author,  would  have  received  from  Sellar  a  fair 
hearing  and  careful  consideration,  however  much  it 
might  clash  with  tradition.  He  recognised  that  it 
is  impossible  to  regard  Horace  as  a  loosely  moralled 
sybarite,  without  the  decency  to  keep  quiet  about 
his  own  debaucheries,  even  when  he  is  assuming  the 
function  of  moral  guide  and  censor.  His  knowledge 
of  the  times  and  the  man  informed  him  that  such 
a  view  must  be  erroneous,  but  in  his  book  he  leaves 
it  at  that,  without  probing  the  matter  to  the  bottom, 
and  showing  the  root  of  the  falsity. 

66.  The  facts  that  Horace  describes  himself  as 
"  Epicuri  de  grege  porcum,"  that  he  was  a  bachelor, 
and  addressed  graceful  verses  to  numerous  ladies 
with  Greek  names,  and  that  his  works  are  a  good 
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deal  concerned  with  conviviality,  have  supplied  lines 
between  which  it  has  been  thought  easy  to  read  his 
character.  A  gentleman  of  leisure  with  no  object  in 
life  but  self-indulgence,  an  urbane  and  courtly 
flatterer  of  the  great,  into  whose  society  his  talents 
gave  him  the  entree,  as,  in  their  time,  did  those  of 
Sheridan  and  Theodore  Hook — such  is,  or  was  but 
recently,  the  common  view  of  him.  I  venture  to 
dissent  from  it  as  completely  as  I  believe  you  do,  or 
Professor  Sellar  would  have  done.  I  believe  Horace 
to  have  been  a  man  "  bonus  et  frugi,"  of  sensitive  con- 
science and  high  principle,  according  to  his  lights,  and 
I  believe  that  his  motives  were  worthy  of  respect.  In 
many  ways  what  seemed  unobjectionable  in  his  eyes 
would  be  condemned  on  moral  grounds  to-day,  but 
that  should  not  rob  him  of  what  stands  to  his  credit, 
or  vitiate  our  conception  either  of  the  man  or  his 
work.  His  age,  like  Chaucer's  and  Shakespeare's, 
was  an  outspoken  one,  and  Roman  tenets  of  morality 
differed  from  ours.  In  their  own  way  they  were 
definite  and  strict,  and  to  the  received  code  Horace 
tells  us  that  he  conformed.  The  average  "  respect- 
able "  man  of  to-day  is  not  a  base  creature  because 
much  that  his  moral  sense  tolerates  quite  composedly 
may,  in  the  progress  of  civilisation,  be  regarded  as 
immoral  in  the  highest  degree.  The  idea  that  either 
Horace  or  Vergil  had  any  tincture  of  sycophancy  in 
his  attitude  towards  the  Emperor  has  exploded  under 
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the  pressure  of  facts,  and  a  juster  estimate  of  Augus- 
tus' character  will  add  significance  to  his  choice  of 
Horace — who  had  already  laid  claim  to  fitness  for 
the  office — as  the  hymnist  for  the  elect  youth  of 
Rome  on  an  occasion  invested  with  every  possible 
circumstance  of  sanctity  and  awe. 

67.  It  can  be  shown,  I  contend,  that  Horace's 
Epicureanism  was  no  base  addiction  to  pleasure,  but 
represented  rather  his  adherence  to  the  ethical  pre- 
cepts of  the  founder  of  that  school  which  I  have 
quoted,  in  my  Translation,  from  Mr  Courtney's 
monograph  ;  also  that  the  scenes  of  riot  and  debauch 
described  in  his  works  are  no  evidence  that  he  had 
personally  indulged  in  or  had  sympathy  with 
scandalous  excesses,  but  are  properly  to  be  read  as 
condemnations  thereof ;  that  where  the  true  nature 
of  Horace  is  to  be  found  is  in  such  passages  as  the 
noble  Odes  that  open  the  third  book,  as  the  Ofellus 
Satire,  and  the  Lamia  Epistle,  and  in  those  that 
disclose  the  strongest  emotion  possessing  him — viz. 
his  attachment  to  his  friends,  Maecenas  and  Vergil, 
which  was  founded  on  love,  gratitude  and 
esteem. 

68.  The  character  of  Vergil,  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe,  was  of  a  cast  as  pure  and  noble  as  the  study 
of  comparative  humanity  reveals,  and  this  mention 
of  Maecenas  prompts  me  to  call  attention  to  some 
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points  with  reference  to  him  that  are  worth 
notice.^ 

To  Seneca,  as  you  say  in  the  "  Studies," 
Maecenas  was  the  "  standing  example  of  the  dangers 
of  too  much  good  fortune  and  the  enervating  effects 
of  luxury,"  and  he  is  described  by  Velleius  as  alert 
and  active  in  business,  but  beyond  measure  luxurious 
in  relaxation. 

Seneca  professed  stoicism  while  he  flattered  Nero 
and  accumulated  wealth  ;  Maecenas  was  probably 
frankly  Epicurean — hence,  naturally,  an  "  awful 
example  "  for  his  successor  in  the  position  of  im- 
perial confidant  to  quote.  Now  the  lines  of  Maecenas 
which  Seneca  gives  (Ep.  loo)  as  an  instance  of  his 
pusillanimity  are  susceptible  of  a  different  interpre- 
tation, and,  considering  what  happened  to  Maecenas 
— as  Seneca  himself  tells  us  in  the  speech  reported 
by  Tacitus  (Ann.  14.  53)  that  Augustus  gave  him  a 
peregrinum  otium  in  the  city — i.e.  graciously  allowed 
him  to  live  there,  but  in  the  chill  shade  of  exile  from 
his  old  position  of  favour  (c/.  Introd.  to  Trans.  §  34, 
etc.) — of  a  much  more  natural  interpretation.  If 
anything  is  transparent  in  the  following  lines 


Debilem  facito  manu, 
debilem  pede  coxa. 
Tuber  adstrue  gibberum, 


^  Juvenal,  Sat.  7.  62-71,  does  not  contradict  this  :  The  mean- 
ing is  simply  that  Horace  and  Vergil  were  in  easy  circumstances. 

F 
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lubricos  quate  dentes — 
Vita  dum  superest  bene  est. 
Hanc  mihi,  vel  acuta 
si  sedeam  cruce,  sustine — 

it  is  that  they  are  not  an  appeal  for  Hfe,  but  an  in- 
dignant remonstrance  that  hfe  on  such  terms  should 
be  thought  tolerable  ;  and  Maecenas'  philosophic 
antagonist,  the  stoic  Seneca,  if  he  did  not  realise  this, 
is  either  obtuse,  or  seeking,  for  the  sake  of  making  a 
point,  to  put  a  strained  construction  on  these  words.^ 

That  it  is  a  remonstrance  becomes  certain  when  we 
realise  the  significance  of  the  third  line  through  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  that  Murena,  who  caused  the  down- 
fall of  Maecenas,  was  a  "  gibber  "  or  hunchback. 

69.  Maecenas'  ostentatious  show  of  luxury  and 
effeminacy  in  private  life  was,  I  conceive,  part  of 
that  prudential  policy  (see  Mr  Dyer's  Art.  Maec. 
Smith's  Biog.  Diet.)  which  made  him  refuse 
senatorial  honours.  It  was  a  sort  of  earnest  that  he 
might  be  relied  upon  not  to  seek  greater  power  for 
himself  than  his  master  chose   to  entrust  to  him. 


^  The  context  proves  that  Seneca  did  not  merely  mean  that 
Maecenas  showed  his  weakness  by  the  very  act  of  uttering  such  a 
complaint,  which  struck  me  as  the  point  of  the  expression 
"  ebrius  sermo  "  in  the  quotation  from  the  "  Prometheus"  that 
he  gives  in  Ep.  19  (vide  your  "  Studies,"  p.  23,  and  my  Trans. 
§  no.)  Not  to  show  outward  sign  of  pain  was  a  stoical  precept, 
and  this  is  the  meaning  of  Epicurus'  reflection  that  albeit  a  man 
moan  and  groan,  yet  he  may  be  considered  wise,  if  he  do  not  let 
affliction  overwhelm  him. 
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His  successor,  Sallustius  Crispus,  seems  to  have  been 
cognisant  of  its  wisdom  and  tact  in  relation  to  service 
under  Augustus,  for  he  adopted  a  similar  attitude 
(Tac.  Ann.  3,  30)  declining,  like  Maecenas,  incon- 
venient public  station  or  honours,  and  while  holding 
a  position  of  great  power — and  showing  exceeding 
energy  in  it — affecting  only  to  be  fond  of  those  things 
that  conduced  to  an  easy  and  comfortable  life. 

I  imagine  this  then  to  be  the  key  of  Maecenas* 
ostentatious  regard  for  luxury  and  dilettantism 
which  made — probably  from  its  uncommonness — 
such  an  impression  on  his  world.  We  know  that  be- 
hind it  all  was  really  the  keenest  brain,  and  a  nature 
presumably  of  the  liveliest  ambition.  Without 
some  such  spur,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  he  would  ever 
have  ascended  to  the  height  he  reached,  and  if  he 
had  it,  evidence  of  his  mental  distress  and  resent- 
ment at  dismissal  would  be  expected.  In  the  quota- 
tion of  Seneca  from  his  significantly  named  book 
"  Prometheus,"  and  elsewhere,  we  find  it  direct  and 
explicit ;  in  the  Three  Books  of  Horace  we  can  discern 
it  beneath  the  surface  {cf.  II.  17,  III.  29,  etc.).  To 
my  mind  this  does  not  appear  to  be  a  suggestion  too 
"  ingenious  "  to  be  accepted,  but  simply  the  result 
of  a  sober  and  intelligent  examination  of  the  facts, 
and  it  has  an  important  reaction  upon  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Horace. 
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The  Epistles 

70.  Let  us  now  pass  to  a  short  consideration  of  the 
Epistles.  I  have  already  had  my  say  on  the  vexed 
question  of  the  interval  between  the  first  book  and 
the  Odes,  in  contending  that  nothing  contained  in 
Epist.  I.  I  necessarily  forces  the  issue  of  the  Three 
Books  back  to  B.C.  23  (Introd.  to  Trans.  §  54  and  foil.), 
but  I  may  add  a  few  words  on  the  point. 

If  I  am  right,  the  stimulus  to  Horace's  mind  which 
evoked  his  "  Monumentum,"  dedicated  to  Maecenas 
and  inspired  by  Melpomene,  was  an  event  that 
occurred  early  in  B.C.  22.  On  the  hypothesis  that 
the  plan  of  compilation  was  then  formed,  it  follows 
that  it  would  immediately  be  known  to  Maecenas. 
He  would  be  consulted  in  every  detail  of  expression 
and  every  question  of  admission  or  exclusion,  for  an 
adherent,  with  his  cause  so  much  at  heart  as  Horace, 
would  never  take  the  responsibility  of  presenting  to 
the  Emperor  and  the  world  a  work  of  such  vital 
interest  to  Maecenas  without  his  full  concurrence. 
That  he  had  it  is  proved  by  Maecenas'  wish  for  more 
Odes,  to  the  expression  of  which  Horace  says,  "  No  ; 
loath  as  I  am  to  decline  a  request  from  you,  those 
wells  are  dry.  What  happened  some  four  years  ago 
[Ep.  I.  I  was  probably  composed  in  the  beginning  of 
B.C.  18]  stirred  my  soul  to  its  depths,  so  that  it  was 
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possible  for  me  to  write  '  poetry,'  and  I  have  done 
what  I  could.  It  would  be  useless  to  try  again  ;  the 
spirit  has  fled.  But  you  shall  have  such  response  as 
I  can  give,  '  Condo  et  compono  quae  mox  depromere 
possim,'  etc." 

71,  He  might  perhaps  have  anticipated  George 
Eliot's  remark  on  Romola,  and  have  said,  "  that 
'  poetry  '  of  mine  found  me  a  young  man  and  left 
me  an  old  one.  I  am  not  now  equal  to  more  of  the 
same  kind."  In  fact,  the  opening  of  this  Epistle, 
with  its  "  non  eadem  est  aetas,  non  mens,"  is  an 
answer  in  plain  language  to  a  request  from  Maecenas 
which  corresponds  with  a  more  poetical  remonstrance 
to  a  similar  request  made  afterwards  by  Augustus. 
In  the  latter  case  Horace,  however,  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  decline  altogether,  but  his  apologetics  are 
couched  (inter  alia)  in  the  following  figurative 
terms  : — ^ 

'  Milton  might  have  introduced  his  elegy  (Lycidas)  with  some 
such  note  as  this  :  "  I  had  resolved  not  to  compose  any  more 
poetry  till  time  had  ripened  my  powers  and  increased  my  know- 
ledge, but  the  sad  death  of  Edward  King  compels  me  again  to 
write,  but  the  result  will  be  immature."     What  he  did  say  was: 

"  Yet  once  more,  O  ye  laurels,  and  once  more, 
Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sere, 
I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude. 
And  with  forced  fingers  rude 
Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year. 
Bitter  constraint  and  sad  occasion  dear 
Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due  ; 
For  Lycidas  is  dead." 
(From  a  lecture  on  George  Meredith,  by  M.  W.  Maccallum,  M.A.) 
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Me  nee  femina  nee  puer 

lam  nee  spes  animi  credula  mutui, 
Nee  certare  iuvat  mero, 

Nee  vineire  novis  tempora  floribus. 
Sed  cur,  heu  !     Ligurine,  cur 

Manat  rara  meas  laerima  per  genas  ? 
Cur  facunda  parum  decoro 

Inter  verba  cadit  lingua  silentio  ? 
Nocturnis  ego  somniis 

lam  captum  teneo,  iam  volucrem  sequor 
Te  per  gramina  Martii 

Campi,  te  per  aquas,  dure,  volubiles. 

Ode   IV.    I.     (See  my  notes.) 

72.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  shall  be  able  to  dis- 
cover why  in  the  collection  of  metrical  sermones 
which,  in  spite  of  Horace's  disclaimer,  frequently 
contain  poetic  effects  of  a  high  order,  the  case  of 
Murena  should  again  be  introduced.  It  is  not,  in 
the  same  degree  with  the  Three  Books,  the  nexus  of 
the  work,  but  it  is  the  subject  of  allusion  more  fre- 
quently than  in  the  subsequent  fourth  book  of  Odes. 
Two  at  least  (5  and  16),  and  perhaps  three  of  the 
Epistles,  as  I  hope  to  show,  are  addressed  to  names 
by  which  it  was  intended  to  denote  Murena.  Whether 
No.  16  was  written  before  his  death  I  neither  know 
nor  care,  since  my  understanding  of  it  is  not  thereby 
disturbed  ;  No.  5  must,  if  I  am  right,  have  been 
composed  after  his  execution. 

73.  It  would  exceed  my  present  limits  to  cull  from 
the  Epistles  every  thought  or  touch  which  seems  to 
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owe  its  existence  to  or  to  receive  its  significance 
from,  the  story  of  Murena,  but  I  select  a  few.  It 
should  not  be  necessary  to  warn  readers  that  a  verb 
in  the  second  person  does  not  always  mean  "  you,"  in 
the  sense  of  the  person  addressed,  but  must  often  be 
rendered  by  our  indefinite  "  one." 

In  the  first  Epistle  such  thoughts  or  touches  occur 
passim,  being  especially  clear  after  the  32nd  verse — 

Est  quadam  prodire  tenus  si  non  datur  ultra,  etc. 

And  I  should  not  be  surprised,  though  I  have  no 
more  material  for  judgment  than  Horace's  own 
language,  to  find  that  the  words 

sunt  certa  piacula  quae  te 
ter  pure  lecto  poterunt  recreare  libello, 

contain  a  reference — for  Maecenas'  understanding — 
neither  to  philosophers'  treatises  nor  to  books  of 
magic  {cf.  Wilkins  ad  loc),  but  to  a  certain  "  libel- 
lum,"  well  known  to  him,  but  perhaps  only  recently 
issued  for  the  world's  reading,  produced  by  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  {cf.  Odes  I.  i,  35  and  I.  2,  29). 
In  verse  43  the  word  "  repulsam  "  is  generally, 
and  very  naturally,  connected  with  defeat  at  elec- 
tions ;  but  consider  its  pregnancy  in  an  address  to 
Maecenas  at  the  time  when  he  was  no  longer  "  in- 
columis  "  (Tac.  Ann.  3,  30)  but  was  smarting  under 
dismissal  and  a  distasteful  relegation  by  Augustus 
to  an  enforced  idleness  in  Rome  (Tac.  Ann.  14,  53). 
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Again,  the  illustration  of  the  restless  Dives  and  his 
works  at  Teanum  (in  Campania,  Murena's  country) 
and  at  Baiae  (v.  83)  recalls  Ode  II.  18,  and  III.  i,  and 
we  may  set  side  by  side  verses  97-101 

Quid,  mea  cum  pugnat  sententia  secum, 
quod  petiit  spernit,  repetit  quod  nuper  omisit, 
aestuat  et  vitae  disco;ivenit  ordine  toto, 
diruit,  aedificat,  mutat  quadrata  rotundis  ? 
Insanire  putas  sollemnia  me  neque  rides,  etc. 

with  the  following  from  the  Satyricon  (Chap.  141) 

Fallunt  nos  oculi,  vagique  sensus, 
Oppressa  ratione,  mentiuntur. 
Nam  turris,  prope  quae  quadrata  surgit, 
Attrita  procul  angulis  rotatur. 
Hyblaeum  refugit  satur  liquorem, 
Et  naris  casiam  frequenter  odit. 
Hoc  illo  magis,  aut  minus,  placere 
Non  posset,  nisi,  lite  destinata, 
Pugnarent  dubio  tenore  sensus  : 

which  will  show  another  of  those  curious  quasi- 
correlates  between  Petronius  and  Horace  which  lead 
me  to  the  opinion  that  the  later  author,  hke  Juvenal, 
understood  the  secrets  of  Horace,  and  drew  upon 
them  in  the  composition  of  his  romance. 

74.  In   the  Second   Epistle  one  whose  eye  lights 
upon 

Seditione  dolis  scelere  atque  libidine  et  ira 
Iliacos  intra  mures  peccatur  et  extra — 
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feels  tolerably  certain,  when  he  recollects  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Ilion  of  III.  3,  about  the  origin  and 
drift  of  the  thought,  upon  which  the  illustrations 
drawn  from  the  experiences  of  Ulysses  (c/.  Sat.  II.  5) 
among  Sirenic  and  Circean  enchantments  appropri- 
ately follow. 

The  last  thirty  lines  have  many  suggestions  similar 
to  those  I  am  collating,  and  the  poet's  precepts  seem 
in  the  main  to  be  prompted  by  the  conspicuous 
example  which  had  afforded  him  so  sad  an  experience. 
Examine,  for  instance, 

Sincerum  est  nisi  vas  quodcumque  infundis  acescit — 

and  note  my  theory  that  Gillo,  a  wine-vessel,  is  a 
Murenaic   nickname  (Ode  II.  3,  my  Trans.) ;    and 

Semper  avarus  eget  :   certum  voto  pete  finem. — 

Invidas  alterius  macrescit  rebus  opinis — 

Qui  non  moderabitur  irae 
Infectum  volet  esse  dolor  quod  suaserit  et  mens, 
Dum  poenas  odio  per  vim  festinat  inulto  : 

how  interesting  such  sentiments,  which  are  of  the 
sort  dubbed  "  trite  "  and  "  commonplace,"  become 
when  the  possibility  of  particular  instead  of  general 
application  is  acquired  !  The  suggestion  that  un- 
bridled passion  will  give  its  victim  food  for  repent- 
ance may  usefully  be  remembered  in  connection  with 
the  serisapia  (wisdom  perceived  too  late)  which  we 
have  met  with  in  our  glance  at  Trimalchio's  banquet. 
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The  sense  of  the  last  quoted  lines  I  take  to  be  this, 
"  He  who  restrains  not  his  passion  will  wish  undone 
that  to  which  offence  and  anger  prompted  him  when, 
with  unglutted  hate,  he  rushed  in  to  punish."  The 
right  word  is  difficult  to  find  for  dolor,  which  is  here 
used  in  the  sense  proper  to  it  in  strict  latinity  (c/. 
Cicero's  "  omne  id  quo  gaudemus  voluptas  est,  ut 
omne  quo  offendimur  dolor  ").  The  question  of  the 
identity  of  Lollius  will  be  noticed  infra  on  Epist.  1. 18 

(§  105). 

75.  With  the  remark  on  Epistle  3  that  it  indicates 
the  sterling  geniahty  of  Horace's  character,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  an  artificial  "  urbanity  " — if  the  poet 
himself  is  unworthy  of  credit,  surely  Suetonius' 
statement  suffices  to  show  that  he  was  a  much  more 
willing  country-mouse  than  town-mouse — we  may 
pass  to  No.  4,  addressed  to  one  Albius. 

76.  It  is  a  relief  to  my  mind  to  observe  that 
Professor  Postgate  is  doubtful  of  the  identity  be- 
tween this  person  and  the  poet  Tibullus.  In  regard 
to  a  similar  suspicion  that  would  persistently  thrust 
itself  upon  me,  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  my  anti- 
nomianism,  so  far  as  Horatian  traditions  are  con- 
cerned, was  perhaps  running  away  with  me,  but 
these  words  have  fortified  me  with  renewed  courage  : 
"  Another  moot  question — is  whether  our  poet 
(Tibullus)  should  be  identified  with  the  Albius  of 
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Horace  (Ode  I.  23,  Ep.  I.  4)  as  is  done  by  the  com- 
mentator Porphyrio.  ...  In  the  former  passage 
Horace  tells  Albius  to  moderate  his  grief  at  the 
cruelty  of  Glycera,  nor  to  descant  in  piteous  elegies 
on  her  broken  faith,  and  the  victory  of  a  younger 
rival.  It  is  clear  that  Glycera  cannot  be  Nemesis  ;  for 
it  is  a  pseudonym,  as  the  context  shows,  and  Horace 
would,  of  course,  have  used  the  same  pseudonym  as 
Tibullus.  If,  on  the  other  hand.  Nemesis  is  a  real 
name,  Horace  had  no  occasion  to  use  a  pseudonym. 
It  is  possible  that  Tibullus  had  another  mistress, 
Glycera,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  further,  and  that 
the  miserabiles  elegi  have  perished,  but  this  is  a  mere 
supposition.  The  Albius  of  the  Epistle  has  an  estate 
at  Pedum  where  Horace  conjectures  he  maybe  musing 
or  writing.  He  is  handsome,  rich,  and  knows  how 
to  enjoy  life.  He  is  wise  and  has  the  gift  of  speech, 
popularity,  reputation  and  good  health  ahunde — an 
enviable  list  of  attributes,  but  certainly  one  which 
does  not  agree  very  well  with  what  we  know  from 
elsewhere  of  Tibullus.  The  theory,  then,  that  these 
passages  refer  to  Albius  Tibullus  must  be  pronounced, 
with  Baehrens,  unproven  "  (Ency.  Britt.  Art.  Tib.). 
77.  After  this  I  feel  at  liberty  to  make  some  sug- 
gestions. Albius  is  not  perhaps  the  "  kind  "  critic 
of  the  Satires  that  Conington's  translation  would 
imply,  and  the  first  line  may  contain  a  reference  to 
the  "  invidia  "  or  to  the  "  dente  invido  "  which  the 
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author  mentions  several  times.  He  may  be  a  hostile 
critic,  and  if  my  reading  of  the  Epodes  and  of  the 
second  book  of  Satires  is  correct,  there  is  one  man 
above  all  others,  here  perhaps  denoted  by  the  name 
Albius,  to  whom  the  attitude  would  be  natural.  If 
Murena  believed  himself  the  equal  in  birth  with  the 
Julii,  and  one  marked  out  by  supernatural  powers 
for  higher  favour  even  than  Augustus,  he  would  be 
very  prone  to  turn  sour  looks  (invidia)  on  the  son 
of  a  quondam  slave  who,  having  been  admitted  to 
the  intimacy  of  the  great  (Dis  superis  mixtus.  Ode 
I.  i)  was  devoting  his  talents,  at  the  instance  of 
Murena's  disgusted  brother-in-law,  to  lash  with 
satire  Murena's  own  crimes  and  follies.  As  to  the 
regio  Pedana,its  meaning  is  not  necessarily  that  Albius 
had  an  estate  at  Pedum.  That  town,  from  all  we 
can  gather,  had  disappeared  in  the  time  of  Horace, 
and  as  to  the  point  of  such  an  address  as  this  : — 
"  What,  my  excellent  friend,  am  I  to  say  that  you 
are  doing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Old  Sarum  ?  " 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  pronounce  peremptorily. 
In  Cicero's  letter  to  Atticus,  relating  his  failure  to 
come  to  an  agreement  with  Julius  Caesar  (IX.  i8), 
he  says  that,  after  the  interview  Caesar  went  "  to 
Pedanum,"  himself  "  in  Arpinum,"  which  shows  that 
the  local  name  had  lingered.  The  site  of  the  old 
town  Pedum  was  near  Tibur  and  Praeneste  (Liv. 
8,  12  and  foil.). 
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It  is,  of  course,  not  impossible  that  Murena  may 
have  had  property  there  (Ode  I.  18)  and  even  that 
it  may  have  been  the  place  chosen  for  his  tomb. 

y%.  The  notion  of  surpassing  Cassius  Parmensis 
is  a  significant  citation,  on  the  assumption  that  this 
poem  is  addressed  to  one  who  contemplated  the 
destruction  of  Augustus  Caesar,  for  this  Cassius  was 
one  of  the  assassins  of  Julius — a  studious  person  too, 
versed  in  lore  which  it  may  have  been  Horace's 
purpose  to  compare  with  the  researches  that  had 
turned  Murena's  head  (c/.  Biog.  Diet.  Smith,  and 
editors  of  Horace). 

The  irony  of  the  remainder,  with  its  familiar 
allusions  to  "  timores  et  iras,"  its  declaration  that 
this  man  has  or  had  the  gift  of  speech,  health,  wealth, 
is  handsome  (as  Hebrus  was.  Ode  HI.  12),  etc.,  end- 
ing with  the  malicious  remark  that  he  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  Horace  (his  tormentor),  the  hog  from 
the  herd  of  Epicurus,  whose  philosophy  admitted 
no  supernatural  interferences,  was  sleek  and  well, 
may  be  followed  in  the  original  [cf.  §  39  supra. 
Horace  was  no  favourite  of  Nasidienus). 

79.  The  next  epistle  I  again  believe  to  be  an 
address  of  bitter  mockery  to  the  dead  Murena — the 
"  Torquatus  "  whose  torques,  in  the  shape  of  a  laqueus 
or  bowstring,  had  deprived  him  of  life.  The  same 
pseudonym  is  afterwards  used  in  Ode  IV.  7,  where, 
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as  Mr  Wilkins  remarks,  "  Horace  mentions  his  elo- 
quence, a  suitable  compliment  for  an  advocate  (/.  31) 
— Dio  Cassius,  I  take  it,  mentions  the  eloquence,  or 
rather  the  Trapprjcria  of  the  same  advocate  (LIV.  c.  3). 
On   "  Archaicis  "  it  is  interesting  to  extract  Mr 
Wilkins'  note,  for  it  shows  the  extreme  value  of  the 
scholiasts  in  their  best  moments  :    "  His  [Archias'] 
couches  were  evidently  not  luxurious  :    Porphyrion 
says  they  were  short  :   to  which  Acron  adds  that  the 
maker  was  short  too,  on  the  principle,  I  suppose,  of 
Dr  Johnson's  parody  '  who  drives  fat  oxen  should 
himself  be  fat.'  "     By  the  light  of  mere  understand- 
ing I  should  say  that  the  epithet  does  not  refer  to  the 
make  of  the  couches,  but  to  the  conversation  of  those 
who  occupied  them.    Cicero's  client,  Archias,  a  Greek 
of  good  parts,  had  been  warmly  taken  up  in  the 
previous   generation   by   members    of    L.    Licinius 
Murena's  own  gens,  whose  name  Archias  adopted, 
and  the  point  here  may  be  : — "  if  you  can  endure  to 
attend  a  symposium  where  the  Grecian  flavour  will 
be  that  of  Archias,  and  not  of  your  own  absurd 
travesties,  etc."  [cf.  on  Catal.  7  infra).     Archias,  the 
furniture-maker,  is  about  as  good  a  guess  as  Vergilius, 
the  Italian  oil  (and  colour  ?)  merchant  (see  notes 
Ode  IV.  12,  my  Trans.).     Such  puerihties  seem  to  me 
an  insult  to  Horace. 

80.  The  wine  to  be  supplied  is  either  Falernian  or 
Massic,  connected  with  one  who  occupies  the  day 
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with  sleep  (v.  10)  in  the  prologue  to  the  Odes.  The 
whole  epistle  is  full  of  Odic  and  Murenaic  remin- 
iscences. The  6th  line  seems  to  be  an  antithesis  to 
the  language  of  Nasidienus  in  Sat.  II.  8,  16.  The 
cause  of  Moschus  is  stated  by  Porphyrio  to  have  con- 
cerned a  poisoner  of  Pergamum  whose  trial  had  much 
notoriety,  but  as  to  the  precise  propriety  of  its  appli- 
cation, non  liquet.  The  "  spes  leves  "  and  "  certa- 
mina  divitiarum  "  are  less  recondite.  The  Horace 
of  the  Odes  certainly  does  not  mean  us  to  take 
"  spargere  flores  incipiam  "  seriously  {cf.  III.  19) 
and  the  discrepancy  between  such  luxury  and  the 
mean  fare  proposed  in  v.  2  can  best  be  explained  by 
ironic  suggestion.  As  to  the  "  parous  ob  heredis 
curam  "  see  Ode  III.  24,  59  ;  as  to  what  follows,  Ode 
I.  18,  etc. 

81.  In  V.  19  I  am  convinced  that  "  facundi,"  found 
in  many  of  the  best  MSS.,  is  right.  It  is  merely 
logical,  not  psychological,  criticism  which  sees,  in 
this  environment,  a  senseless  tautology  in  "  talkative 
cups,  my  friend,  can  they  do  anything  else  but  set 
the  tongue  wagging  ?  "  {Cf.  Ode  I.  18,  11-20,  IV. 
7,  23,  etc.     As  to  V.  20,  cf.  Ode  I.  18,  3-4.) 

The  point  is  that  Murena's  design  on  Julia  was 
announced  at  and  leaked  out  after  the  banquet  of 
Ode  III.  19,  which  explains  the  position  and  language 
of  III.  20  {vide  consideration  of  v,  24,  infra,  and 
cf.  Epist.  I.  18,  38,  70). 
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I  have  already  remarked  {cf.  Ode  I.  20  notes,  etc) 
the  double  use  of  cantharus,  which  is  a  dish  and  also 
a  magic  emblem,  and  in  the  Satyricon  {cf.  verses 
from  Ch.  135,  quoted  supra)  we  see  that  the  lanx  was 
also  part  of  the  paraphernalia  of  sorcery.  The 
suggestion  that  Torquatus  would  see  himself  in 
them  as  he  really  was  is  perhaps  not  without  its  point.^ 

In  V.  24 

Ne  fidos  inter  amicos 
sit  qui  dicta  foras  eliminet, 

bring  Ode  I.  18  again  to  the  thoughts  with  its 

Arcanique  fides  prodiga  perlucidior  vitro  ; 

and  the  same  suhauditum  may  underlie 

Ut  coeat  par 
iungaturque  pari, 

as  I  beheve  is  present  in  the  injunction  to  "  Phyllis," 

Semper  ut  te  digna  sequare  et  ultra 
quam  licet  sperare  nefas  putando 
disparem  vites. 

Of  Ode  IV.  1 1 .  29.     {Cf.  my  notes  ad  he. ) 

Hence  I  draw  the  conclusion  that  probably  the 
final  circumstance  which  set  the  bolt  of  angry  "  Jove  " 
in  motion  against  Murena  was  the  escape  of  the  secret 
that  his  plot  struck  not  only  at  Augustus'  life  but  at 

^  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  from  experts  whether  in- 
spection of  bright  surfaces,  magic  mirrors,  crystal-gazing,  etc., 
is  as  ancient  a  method  of  divination  as  others. 
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the   honour   of    the    Caesarian   house   through  the 
person  of  Juha. 

My  view  of  this  Epistle  imports  a  double  entendre 
into  "  umbris  "(v.  8),  and  with  regard  to  the  next 
Une,  I  urge  it  as  inconceivable  that  an  "  urbane  " 
Horace  should  pen  it,  if  the  intention  of  the  address 
was  to  offer  a  polite  invitation  to  dinner  ;  such  an 
interpretation  is  internally  demonstrated  as  being 
at  the  wrong  point  of  view. 

82.  In  No.  6  the  vitalising  effect  of  the  association 
of  Murena's  career  with  Horatian  literature  is  again 
conspicuous,  and  explains  its  subtle  philosophy 
which,  without  this  key,  has  proved  so  perplexing — 
in  fact,  Murena  wipes  away  many  standing  difficulties 
in  Horace — but  I  must  leave  specific  references  to 
your  own  observation.  I  have  only  space  for  a  note 
on  the  allusion  to  Propertius  in  v.  65 — 

Si,  Mimnermus  uti  censet,  sine  amore  iocisque 
Nil  est  iucundum,  vivas  in  amore  iocisque. 

The  tone  of  this  has  been  somewhat  of  an  offence 
to  critics  as  a  reflection  on  the  generosity  of  Horace. 
Sellar  admits  that  there  is  "no  ground  for  imputing 
to  Horace  any  jealousy  of  the  favour  bestowed  on  a 
rival  poet  by  Maecenas,"  but  implies  that  he  was 
a  man  of  a  "  quietly  disdainful  temper,"  to  whom 
both  the  character  and  art  of  Propertius  would  be 
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distasteful,  which,  though  possibly  true,  is  not  a 
very  evident  proposition  on  the  view  of  his  poems 
sanctioned  by  tradition.  The  explanation  I  venture 
to  suggest  is  more  specific.  This  compilation  of 
literary  Epistles  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  response  to  a 
request  made  by  Maecenas,  for  more  poems  in  the 
style  of  the  Odes,  and  presumably  for  poems  with  the 
same  aim  and  object,  the  most  important  of  which, 
as  regards  Maecenas,  was  the  advocacy  of  his  cause 
before  the  Emperor.  Now  Horace  was  not  the  only 
member  of  Maecenas'  circle  of  whom  the  patron  made 
such  requests ;  Propertius  was  another,  and  he  appears 
to  have  been  asked  twice.  In  Book.  II.  El.  i  we  have 
evidence  of  one  of  these  sohcitations,  for  that  poem 
is  the  reply.  In  what  terms  ?  Exactly  such  as 
Horace  may  be  taken  to  be  alluding  to  above — viz. 
that  the  author  cannot  sing  of  Titanomachiaen,  nor 
the  incidents  of  history,  the  civil  wars,  nor  Phlegrean 
conflicts  between  Jove  and  Enceladus,  etc.  His  one 
and  only  theme  is,  love  and  his  wayward  mistress. 

83.  Again,  in  Book.  III.  El.  9  (Kuinoel ;  iv.  g, 
Paley)  he  remonstrates  with  Maecenas  for  wishing 
to  divert  him  from  love  songs,  and  to  launch  him  on  a 
vast  sea  of  authorship.  This  elegy,  in  v.  17.  para- 
phrases a  line  of  the  prologue  to  the  Odes  which  shows 
that  it  was  very  probably  written  after  that  com- 
position— not  necessarily  after  its  publication  to  the 
world  —  and   the   poet   proceeds   to   put   the   case 
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politely  thus,  "  whereas  you,  O  Maecenas,  may 
administer  justice  in  the  forum,  and  whereas  to  you 
Caesar  may  give  power  and  influence,  you  modestly 
retire  to  the  shade  "  (contrast  Tacitus'  and  Seneca's 
view  of  the  position,  Ann.  iii.  30  and  xiv.  53). 
Then  Propertius  continues  : 

Crede  mihi  magnos  aequabunt  ista  Camillos 
ludicia,  et  venies  tu  quoque  in  ora  virum  ; 

Caesaris  et  famae  vestigia  iuncta  tenebis. 
Maecenatis  erunt  vera  tropaea  fides. 

This  pointed  citation  of  "fides"  surely  fixes  the 
occasion  of  the  poem  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  for 
Maecenas  was  not  in  the  shade  before  B.C.  22,  and 
reference  to  his  loyalty  would  have  been  rather  im- 
pertinent than  otherwise.  But  this  declaration  is 
all  that  Propertius  will  give.  He  reiterates  his 
aversion  from  hazardous  topics,  and  his  desire  to 
linger  in  the  safe  waters  of  a  small  stream  as  a  poet  of 
love  (v.  36),  but  says  that  he  will  follow  Maecenas' 
lead,  and,  if  he  does  it  first,  will  also  sing  the  battles 
of  Jove  and  giants,  and  threatening  Titans  ;  with 
the  result  that  no  more  is  heard  of  the  matter  from 
him.  Horace  may  have  been,  as  I  think  he  was, 
more  than  quietly  disdainful  of  this  attitude,  even  to 
the  point  of  uttering  the  following  mild  expostula- 
tion, "  Well,  if,  as  Mimnermus  thinks,  nothing  is 
gratifying  save  mirth  and  love,  I  suppose  in  mirth 
and  love  one  had  better  pass  one's  life." 
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There  was  satisfaction  for  Horace  in  other  things 
besides  selfish  sensuahty — for  example,  in  exerting 
himself  in  the  cause  of  his  friend  and  benefactor. 

84.  I  am  not  here  indulging  in  mere  guesswork,  for 
Ovid  also  says  that  Propertius  had  acted  in  this  way. 
In  the  last  of  the  Epistles  from  Pontus  (iv.  16)  he 
gives,  by  name  or  description,  a  list  of  poets  by 
whom,  in  happier  days,  his  fame  had  been  acknow- 
ledged, and  with  whom  he  was  worthy  of  compare. 
The  lines  in  which  he  alludes  to  Propertius  are  these  : 

Cum  Varus  Gracchusque  darent  fera  dicta  tyrannis 
Callimachi  Proculus  moUe  teneret  iter, 

"  When  Varus  and  Gracchus  had  bold  words  for 
despots,  the  late-born  son  of  Callimachus  held  to 
[declined  to  leave]  his  easy-going  way."  As  we  know 
that  Propertius  announced  himself  as  the  literary 
offspring  of  Callimachus,  the  reference  can  be  to  no 
one  else.  Who  the  modern  representative  of  the 
Gracchi  may  have  been  we  need  not  stop  to  inquire — 
possibly  he  was  the  later  friend  of  Julia,  cf.  Tac. 
Ann.  I.  53  :  the  "  Varus  "  ready  with  bold  words 
for  acquirers  of  sovereign  power  I  think  I  know  and 
have  endeavoured  to  portray  {cf.  supra  on  Epod.  5, 
par.  28). 

85.  I  might  use  the  first  part  of  the  next  Epistle 
(No.  7) — cf.  vv.  14-28 — in  argument  upon  the  dis- 
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puted  "  Tu  bibes  "  of  Ode  I.  20  (c/.  Trans,  and  notes 
ad  loc).  After  more  complete  working  out  of  the 
subject,  my  theory  of  that  Ode  should  not,  I  think, 
appear  so  strained  as  it  would  at  first  to  anyone  un- 
accustomed to  the  view  that  the  Odes  are  interde- 
pendent. The  Epistle  is  one  of  the  least  recondite, 
and  the  moral  of  the  story  of  Philippus  is  sufficiently 
clear — indeed  it  is  written  in  the  last  line. 

Metiri  se  queinque  suo  modulo  ac  pede  verum  est. 

86.  In  his  interesting  note  on  No.  8,  Mr  Wilkins 
says  that  its  tone  is  curiously  self-reproachful,  and  he 
thinks  it  most  likely  assumed  to  prepare  for  and 
soften  the  kindly  warning  to  a  friend  whose  pride 
in  advancement  may  have  required  a  check.  Celsus 
was  the  comes  and  scriha  of  Tiberius — the  prosecutor 
of  Murena.  The  composition  of  the  letter  was  prob- 
ably in  B.C.  20,  about  which  time,  I  take  it,  Horace 
had  been  very  much  concerned  with  an  instance  of 
the  dangers  against  which  he  warned  his  young  friend, 
and  one  that  explains  the  terms  used  of  himself. 

87.  No.  9  need  not  detain  us  in  this  inquiry.  No. 
10  is  compact  with  allusions  to  Murena,  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  parallels  with  the  Odes,  but  it  would  be  mere 
reiteration  to  enumerate  them.  Cf.  inter  alia,  vv. 
26  and  foil.,  39-41,  47-48.  The  meaning  of  the  last 
is  probably  explained  by  Ode  III.  24  which  mentions 
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the  rope  twisted  round  a  certain  person's  neek.  The 
use  to  which  Horace  in  that  ode  (v.  33  to  end)  recom- 
mends that  gold  should  be  put,  rather  than  allow 
it  to  enslave  the  nation,  would  explain  "  tortum 
digna  sequi  poteris  quam  ducere  funem  "  without,  as 
Mr  Reid  puts  it  {cf.  Wilkins,  not  ad  loc),  leaving 
tortum  at  all  otiose. 

88.  The  Bullatius  of  No.  II.  is  an  unknown.  The 
Epistle  again  is  not  out  of  harmony  with  its  sur- 
roundings, and  may  ultimately  be  found  to  have  a 
bearing  on  the  interpretation  of  Laudabunt,  alii 
claram  Rhodon,  aut  Mitylenen  :  Ode  I.  7. 

8g.  Meeting  with  Iccius  in  No.  12  takes  our 
thoughts  back  to  Ode  I.  29,  and  this  Epistle  again 
introduces  a  point  on  which  we  sorely  lack  informa- 
tion. It  is  the  question  what  we  are  to  suppose 
Horace  really  meant  when  he  wrote 

Utere  Pompeio  Grospho  :  et  si  quid  petet  ultro 
defer.     Nil  Grosphus  nisi  varum  orabit  et  aequom. 

Unfortunately  we  have  not  enough  material  to 
decide  who  and  what  Pompeius  Grosphus  was.  To 
state,  as  the  result  of  "  combining  one's  informa- 
tion "  derived  from  0  saepe  mecum  (Ode  II.  7)  and 
Otium  dives  (Ode  II.  16),  addressed  respectively  to 
Pompeius  and  to  Grosphus,  that  he  was  both  these 
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gentlemen  rolled  into  one,  savours  rather  too  much  of 
the  method  of  Mr  Potts'  ingenious  critic  in  handling 
Chinese  Metaphysics  ;  but  one  or  other  of  them  he 
may  be,  and  if  either,  I  am  inclined  to  cast  my  vote 
for  the  latter.  I  have  little  here  but  conjecture,  and 
my  reading  of  Horace  generally,  to  call  to  my  aid, 
for  the  language  is  too  indeterminate  for  any  safe  pro- 
nouncement. I  think  we  may  bear  these  facts  in 
mind  in  considering  the  question,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  other  indications  may  appear  either 
to  support  or  to  refute  what  I  am  disposed  to  accept : 
(i)  It  is  noticeable  that  Trimalchio,  who,  after  he 
had  quitted  Asia,  came  into  vast  possessions  in  Italy, 
bears  the  gentile  name  Pompeius,  as  if  he  had  adopted 
it  either  as  an  enfranchised  slave, or  as  a  protege  or 
follower  of  some  member  of  the  gens  (like  Archias 
with  the  Licinii),  and  Trimalchio  is  in  so  many  ways 
a  caricature  of  Murena  that  this  fact  may  have  some 
significance.^  (2)  In  the  Catalecta  we  find  a  piece 
(No.  12)  addressed  to  someone  whose  identity  has 
been  a  puzzle  to  critics,  who  had  first  crushed  the 
kings  and  peoples  of  Asia,  and  had  then  threatened 
a  "  grave  servitium  "  to  Rome  : — 

Adspice,  quern  valido  subnixum  gloria  regno 
Altius  et  caeli  sedibus  extulerat — 


'  I  mean,  Horace's  use  of  Pompeius  for  "  Grosphus  "  may  have 
induced  Petronius  to  select  it  for  Trimalchio. 
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Terrarum  hie  bello  magnum  concusserat  orbem  : 

Hie  reges  Asiae  fregerat  et  populos. 
Hie  grave  servitium  tibi,  iam  tibi,  Roma,  ferebat : 

Cetera  namque  viri  euspide  coneiderant  ; 
Cum  subito  in  medio  rerum  certamine  praeceps 

Corruit,  e  patria  pulsus  in  exsilium. 
Tale  deae  numen  :    tali  mortalia  nutu 

Fallax  memento  temporis  hora  dedit. 

90.  History  has  two  persons  who  have  been  plaus- 
ibly named  as  the  subject  of  this  piece,  Pompeius 
Magnus  and  Mithridates,  but  the  difficulties  with 
regard  to  either  are  formidable,  and  have  been  amply 
notified.  But  the  fact  that  it  has  suggested  Pompeius 
seems  to  me  not  without  a  possible  value.  I  have 
contended  in  my  former  book  that  at  least  three  of 
the  Catalecta  concern  Murena — are,  in  fact,  Parian 
iambics  aimed  at  him.  I  have  also  said  that  others 
seemed  to  be  penned  with  similar  intent.  This  is 
perhaps  the  case  here.  It  is  not  possible  to  arrive 
at  any  assured  conviction,  but  it  may  be  so,  and  on 
that  hypothesis  the  interpretation  would  be  as 
follows  : — "  Here  is  a  man  who  thinks  himself  a  son 
of  Neptune,  descended  from  Tethys,  mother  of  all 
the  rivers,  and  hence  of  Inachus,  Hebrus,  etc.,  whose 
pedigree  links  him  with  numerous  Grecian  heroes 
and  kings  :  nay  more,  who  holds  that  not  only  does 
their  blood  flow  in  his  veins,  but  that  he  is  the  actual 
reincarnation  of  some  of  them,  after  appointed  genera- 
tions.    This  man  before  whose  spear,  in  previous 
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existences,  nations  of  Asia  have  fallen  (in  the  great  war 
which  shook  the  world,  consolidated  Hellas,  and  led 
to  the  foundation  of  Rome)  now  by  his  plot  to  destroy 
the  imperator  and  senate  has  been  threatening  dire 
enslavement  to  you,  O  Rome,  but  you  see  his  goddess 
(Fortuna)  has  deceived  him,  and  he  has  been  driven 
from  the  land  where  he  was  born  into  exile — the 
aeternum  exsilium  of  Ode  II.  3 — for,  however  im- 
mortal he  may  think  himself,  by  a  nod  the  mendacious 
hour  has  shown  him  that  he  is  not  so  (mortaliadedit)." 
If  this  reading  is  imaginative,  it  at  least  has  the 
quality  of  making  the  language  consistent  with  itself. 

If  therefore  there  be  anything  in  this,  the  name 
Pompeius,  which  to  Horace's  friends,  and  those  who 
first  heard  the  Catalecta,  would  suggest  both  a  con- 
quest of  Asia  and  an  opponent  of  Caesarian  suprem- 
acy, may  be  accounted  for  in  its  conjunction  with 
the  Grosphus  (the  javelin)  of  II.  16,  who  is  beyond 
doubt  an  exemplar  of  Murena. 

91.  But  it  will  be  said  that  Horace  speaks  in  the 
Epistle  as  if  Pompeius  Grosphus  was  alive,  and  tells 
Iccius  to  accede  to  any  demand  of  his,  for  it  is  sure 
to  be  right  and  proper.  With  regard  to  this,  is  it 
any  strain  of  ingenuity  to  suppose  that  Horace  can 
speak  with  irony  ?  You  have  told  us  that  he  was 
not  a  plain  man,  and  did  not  always  say  what  he 
meant,  and  here,  if  it  be  remembered  that  he  was 
addressing  the  Iccius  of  Ode  I.  29,  the  apparently 
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not  very  consistent  professor  of  a  philosophy  to 
which  Horace  did  not  assent,  we  may  see  that  a 
previous  butt  was  being  made  the  subject  of  some 
further  banter.  We  do  not  know  much  of  Iccius, 
but  clearly  Horace  rallied  him  good-naturedly,  and 
as  he  is  indicated  by  the  poet  to  have  been  a  de- 
pendant of  Agrippa,  the  advice  to  accommodate 
"  Pompeius  Grosphus,"  who  would  be  sure  only  to 
ask  for  what  was  becoming  (the  trifle  that  he  had  set 
his  heart  upon  being  the  imperial  lady  who  became 
Agrippa's  wife)  the  lines  may  have  seemed  to  the 
first  readers  of  the  Epistles  as  clever  a  hit  as  anything 
in  the  volume.  The  remainder  of  the  piece  accords 
well  with  such  an  interpretation. 

92.  On  No.  13  to  Vinius  Asella  a  remark  elicited 
by  Sellar's  observation  that  the  books  he  is  to  carry 
are  not  sermones  but  carniina  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

The  Three  Books  are  in  my  opinion  there  referred 
to,  and  the  difficulty  found  by  Sellar  as  to  the  arduous 
nature  of  the  journey  indicated,  is  swept  away  if 
the  publication  did  not  take  place  in  B.C.  23,  when 
Augustus  was  in  Rome,  but  three  years  later,  when  he 
was  absent  in  the  East,  and  to  reach  him  Vinius 
would  not  at  most  have  to  travel  from  the  Sabine 
farm  to  the  capital,  but  from  Rome  to  Brundisium 
(past  Lanuvium,  see  my  notes  on  HI.  27)  and  thence 
by  sea  to  Samos  or  Greece. 
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93.  On  Epistle  14  you  have  yourself  written.  I 
would  only  add  here  my  reasons  for  accepting  your 
interpretation  of  the  word  "  moratur  "  (in  some  of  the 
MSS.  "  moretur  ").  In  the  first  place,  Horace  does 
not  say — as  he  is  so  often  rendered — that  his  "pietas," 
and  "  cura  "  detain  him  in  Rome.  That  is  pure 
assumption.  Neither  does  he  mention  the  Aelii  who 
bore  to  the  agnomen  Lamia.  Their  inclusion  in  this 
galere  may  be  due  to  a  deduction  not  even  so  logical 
as  that  of  the  fond  mother  whose  son  could  not  be 
drinking  by  nights  because  he  was  "  always  so  thirsty 
in  the  morning."  On  the  other  hand,  your  conten- 
tion that,  as  in  the  5th  line  Horace  slips  into  the 
third  person  in  speaking  of  himself,  so  he  balances  this 
in  the  next  one  by  a  similar  mode  of  indicating  the 
person  addressed,  has  substance,  and  congruity  with 
his  style.  When  this  is  fortified  by  the  knowledge 
that  Horace  frequently  uses  "  moror,"  as  we  use  the 
corresponding  word  "  stop,"  in  the  sense  of  offering 
an  obstacle  (cf.  Epist.  I.  i,  23,1.3,5)!  cannot  admit 
that  resort  to  a  gratuitous  assumption  and  to  a  doubt- 
ful conclusion  is  at  all  necessary  for  the  translation  of 
the  passage  :  and  in  addition  to  these  considerations 
are  the  other  very  cogent  ones  against  such  a  render- 
ing urged  in  your  "  Studies  "  (p.  107).  Your  inter- 
pretation therefore  does  not  appear  to  me  one  of 
those  "  ingenuities  "  which  scholars  may  dismiss  on 
a  mere  ipse  dixit,  but  one  of  those  specimens  of  insight 
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which  illuminates  Horace's  works,  and  shows  us 
their  true  significance  and  beauty  (c/.  notes  on 
Ode  III.  17  in  my  Trans.). 

I  may  remark  also  that  the  phrase  "  rumpere 
claustra  "  is  in  much  better  accord  with  the  mean- 
ing you  give  to  "  moror  "  than  with  that  which  it 
generally  receives. 

94.  We  now  come  to  Epistle  16,  for  I  pass  over 
that  to  Numonius  Vala  with  the  remark  that  it  well 
suits  its  environment.  The  address  to  Quinctius  is 
a  most  important  contribution  to  the  body  of  Hora- 
tian  poems  directly  concerned  with  Murena.  After 
extracting  what  we  can  of  his  history,  and  examining 
Horace's  allusions  to  it,  one  finds  oneself  in  a  position 
to  interpret  this  Epistle  in  a  manner  which,  if  it  be 
incorrect,  is  assuredly  astonishing.  Let  me  begin 
by  remarking  that  any  notion  that  Horace's  "  Optime 
Quincti  "  is  a  congenial  friend  has  to  face  great 
difficulties.  If  he  was,  then  Horace  is  exhibiting  his 
regard  by  writing  him  an  "  open  letter  "  which  con- 
forms rather  with  the  ethics  of  "  yellow  "  journalism 
than  with  "  urbanity,"  yet  this  seems  to  excite  no 
surprise,  and  the  fact  is  passed  without  notice  that 
"  dear  Quinctius  "  is  afterwards  to  his  face  called, 
in  effect,  a  thief  and  a  profligate,  and  (mark  the  signi- 
ficance of  it  !)  one  who  has  broken  his  own  father's 
neck,  etc.  (c/.  my  notes  on  II.  2,  and  supra  §  23), 
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for,  after  the  way  in  which  Horace  introduces  these 
words,  and  after  the  meaning  of  which  an  examina- 
tion of  Augustus',  Maecenas',  and  Murena's  history 
enables  us  to  attach  to  them,  can  anyone  doubt  that 
what  Horace  denies  to  be  appropriate  taunts  for 
himself,  he  intends  to  fasten  upon  the  Quinctius 
whom  he  prays  may  be  kept  in  doubt  by  Jove  (the 
disposer  of  his  affairs  and  Rome's)  whether  the  people 
are  on  his  side  or  their  own,  with  the  illuminating 
addendum  "  Augusti  laudes  agnoscere  possis  ?  " 

95.  When  one  first  observes  the  name  Quinctius, 
one  naturally  turns  to  Ode  H.  11,  addressed  to  a 
Hirpinus  Quinctius,  to  see  if  there  are  traces  of  con- 
nection. My  previous  notes  to  the  Ode  supply  the 
answer  that  would  be  received  from  me.  I  say,  yes, 
in  contradistinction  with  the  Pompeius  of  H.  7  and 
the  Grosphus  of  H.  16,  the  evidence  of  identity 
here  leans  all  one  way.  Between  the  "  wolfish  " 
Quinctius  of  the  Ode  and  the  "  Optime  Quincti  "  of 
the  Epistle,  who  seems  to  have  rejoiced  in  what 
Carlyle  calls  the  "  vulpine  "  instincts,  there  are  signs 
of  relationship. 

Each  has  the  marks  and  emblems  by  which  Horace 
enables  us  to  recognise — through  historic  fact — the 
man  whose  conduct  and  career  so  closely  concerned 
both  his  actual  and  his  literary  life.  The  difficulties 
in  interpreting  the  name  Hirpinus,  remarked  upon 
by   Mr   Wilkins    as   unsolved,   find  at   any   rate   a 
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chance  of  solution  on  my  view  of  the  Odes,  Epodes, 
the  second  book  of  Satires,  and  these  Epistles. 
Murena  is  the  wolf-like  man,  the  Thaliarchus  of  Ode 
I.  9,  who  is  interested  in  Soracte,  the  home  of  the 
Hirpini  or  Sorani ;  he  is  a  Licinius,  and  on  the  sound 
of  his  name  there  is  perhaps  a  play  in  the  Lycaon  of 
Ovid.  (Met.  I.  165)  who  was  transformed  into  a  wolf, 
and  whose  plot,  banquet  and  fate,  will  be  discussed 
later  on. 

96.  In  addressing  him  Horace  begins  with  a  de- 
scription of  his  own  farm.  Though  shorter,  it  is 
more  beautiful  than  the  rural  description  in  Beatus 
ilk  (Epod.  2) ;  and  it  is  in  the  same  train  of  thought, 
and  written  to  emphasise  a  precisely  similar  contrast 
with  the  "  me  pascunt  olivae,  me  cichorea  levesque 
malvae  "  of  Ode  I.  31.  "  Tu,  you,  Murena,  despise 
the  quiet  and  well-ordered  life  of  which  these  are  the 
concomitants.  You,"  Horace  says  in  other  places, 
"  must  have  your  choice  wines,  your  heaps  of  money 
gained  in  dishonour,  or  through  the  grasping  dis- 
position which  makes  you  a  slave,  and  a  prey  to 
nameless  fears  which  show  themselves  in  the  sweats 
of  paroxysmal  terror  that  not  even  your  unguents  can 
suppress."  This,  I  take  it,  is  the  train  of  thought 
of  the  first  twenty-five  lines,  in  which  the  reference 
to  Thrace  and  its  river  Hebrus,  so  significantly  used 
in  the  Odes,  should  be  noticed.  "  You  rightly  live," 
says  the  poet  (v.  17)  if  you  make  it  your  care  to  be 
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what  you  are  said  to  be  ;  all  Rome,  long  ago,  ac- 
counted you  fortunate  (beatum,  blest  in  wealth,  etc.) 
but  I  fear  lest,  in  your  overweening  conceit,  which 
will  not  allow  you  to  be  guided  by  anyone  but  your- 
self, you 

Think  of  happiness  as  though  it  were  a  prize 
That  men  may  win  though  neither  good  nor  wise. 

The  feeling  of  shame  which  would  hide  the  uncured 
sore  is  the  mark  of  a  fool." 

Some  home  thrusts  are  being  administered  to  this 
"  dear  Quinctius,"  who  is,  I  believe,  the  "  exulting  " 
friend  of  Horace  mentioned  by  Persius  (Sat.  I.  io6) 
and  the  same  man  to  whom  this  writer  alludes  in 
Sat.  III.  78  to  end :  cf.  especially  v.  100  with  vv. 
23-24  of  the  Epistle  : — 

Sed  tremor  inter  vina  subit  calidumque  triental 
Excutit  manibus  :    dentes  crepuere  retecti 
Uncta  cadunt  laxis  tunc  pulmentaria  labris  ; 

and  V.  III. 

Positum  est  algente  catino 
durum  olus,  et  populi  cribro  decussa  farina. 
Tentemus  fauces  :    tenero  latet  ulcus  in  ore 
putre,  quod  haud  deceat  plebeia  radere  beta. 

I  need  not  further  insist  that  the  significance  given 
to  the  words  of  other  authors  by  the  perception  of 
Horace's  allusions  is  strong  evidence  of  correct 
interpretation. 
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97.  I  must  be  pardoned  for  a  minute  review  of  this 
Epistle,  because  it  reveals  so  much.  Had  Horace 
not  written  it  there  would  yet  be  material  enough 
to  extract  his  true  meaning,  but  through  our  posses- 
sion of  it  our  advantage  is  much  greater.  I  have 
previously  remarked  that  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  written  before  or  after  Murena's  death. 
Horace  was  a  poet  capable  of  throwing  his  imagina- 
tion back  as  well  as  forward,  and  of  writing  as  if 
some  past  time  were  the  moment  of  utterance. 
Whether  he  is  doing  this  here  or  not  we  can  only 
guess.  AU  we  positively  know  is  that  the  Epistle 
was  published  after  the  execution,  but  the  lines  we 
now  come  to  (vv.  27  and  foil.)  which  I  have  previously 
mentioned,  show  that  their  ostensible  date  is  during 
the  period  when  Murena's  was  cherishing  the  design 
of  sovereignty.     This  is  what  makes 

Tene  magis  salvum  populus  velit  an  populum  tu 
Servet  in  ambiguo  qui  consulit  et  tibi  et  urbi 
luppiter — 

(said  to  be  a  quotation  from  Varius)  with  its  adden- 
dum, 

Augusti  laudes  agnoscere  possis, 

so  apposite.     In  the  lines  following—' 

Cum  pateris  sapiens  emendatusque  vocari 
Respondesne  tuo,  die  sodes,  nomine  ?    etc. 
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there  is  a  parallel  with  the  ode  which,  judging  by  its 
position,  precisely  corresponds  in  date  with  this 
epistle — viz.  the  time  immediately  after  the  declara- 
tion of  Murena's  aims,  made  known  at  his  banquet, 
of  seizing  Julia  and  the  sovereignty  (c/.  Ode  III. 
19  and  20).  I  think  the  question  Respondesne  tuo 
nomine  ?  has  a  decided  bearing  on  the  address  by 
Horace  to  Messalla  Corvinus  (under  cover  of  his  wine 
jar)  in  Ode  III.  21,  the  significance  of  which  poem 
had  not  at  the  time  of  writing  my  previous  notes  so 
fully  impressed  itself  on  my  mind  as  it  has  since. 
The  words  I  would  specially  refer  to  are  these  : 

O  nata  mecum  consule  Manlio, 
Seu  tu  querellas  sive  geris  iocos 
Seu  rixam  et  insanos  amores 

Seu  facilem,  pia  testa,  somnum 
Quocumque  ledum  nomine  Massicum 
Servas,  etc. 

The  repetition  of  phrases,  in  answer  to  thoughts 
recurring  to  something  previously  expressed,  is  a 
marked  feature  in  Horace,  and  a  useful  guide  to  his 
drift ;  cf.  Quo  praebente  domum,  in  Sat.  I,  5,  38, 
and  Ode  III.  19  ;  atra  cura,  Ode  III.  i,  40,  and  IV. 
ii»  35  ;  Sparge  rosas,  Ode  III.  19,  and  spargere  fiores 
incipiam,  Epist.  I.  5,  14  ;  the  references  to  breaking 
a  parent's  neck,  in  Epod.  3,  Ode  11.  13,  5,  Epist.  I. 
16,  37,  and  others,  including  the  peculiar  use  of  the 
word  nomine  here.     The  parallel  between  the  two 
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whole  Odes  I.  4  and  IV.  7  may  also  be  mentioned  : 
and  further,  between  the  sentiments  of  Ode  I.  18, 
and  vv.  15-20  of  this  same  III.  21,  there  is  another 
notable  one. 

Such  touches  in  the  succeeding  verses  of  the  Satire 
of  the  "  fasces  indigno  "  the  "  furem,"  the  "  laqueo 
collum  pressisse  paternum,"  the  "  falsus  honor " 
and  "  mendax  infamia,"  of  which  Mr  Wilkins  well 
brings  out  the  point  in  his  note,  "  as  false  charges 
would  not  affect  the  man  ...  so  an  unfounded 
reputation  for  virtue  ought  not  to  delight  him," 
the  person  who  is  "  mendosum  et  medicandum," 
the  question  "  vir  bonus  est  quis  ?  "  and  its  answer, 
etc.,  all  become  pregnant  with  vitality. ^ 

98.  The  lines  42-43  bring  us  to  some  very  interest- 
ing points — 

Quo  multae  magnaeque  secantur  iudice  lites, 
Quo  res  sponsore,  et  quo  caussae  teste  tenentur. 

In  the  first  place  the  correct  reading  "  res  spon- 
sore "  is  alone  preserved  by  the  evidence  of  the  MS. 
Vet.  Bland.,  that  guide  which  frequently  aids  us 
where  others  fail,  giving  us,  e.g.,  the  correct 
"  publicum  "  in  Ode  III.  24,  4,  and  the  form  "  Gelli  " 
in  II.  3,  4,  which  is  at  least,  in  my  opinion,  closer  by 
one  letter  to  the  original  "  Gillo  "  than  the  vulgate 

^  See  §  123  iyifra. 
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"  Delli."     All  other  MSS.  have  "  responsore  "  here, 
the  error  of  which  has  been  exposed  by  Bentley. 

Next,  the  parallel  between  this  passage  and 
Persius,  Sat.  5,  78-81,  has  been  noticed  by  the  last- 
mentioned  scholar.  The  three  characters  here  men- 
tioned by  Horace  are  exemplified  in 

Verterit  hunc  dominus,  momento  turbinis  exit 
Marcus  Dama.    Papae  !     Marco  spondente  recusas 
Credere  tu  nummos  ?     Marco  sub  iudice  palles  ? 
Marcus  dixit,  ita  est  :   assigna,  Marce,  tabellas 
Haec  mera  libertas,  hanc  nobis  pilea  donant. 

My  reading  of  Persius,  whose  indebtedness  to 
Horace  is  notorious,  has  convinced  me  that  he 
understood  him  as  Juvenal  did,  and  this  fifth  Satire, 
like  the  first  and  third,  is  conspicuous  for  its  illustra- 
tions drawn  from  the  moral  example  of  Murena. 
The  non-preservation  of  details  is  the  sole  obstacle 
to  assigning  to  each  expression  its  proper  significance. 
This  passage  from  Persius,  read  with  Horace's 
lines,  points  to  some  judicial  inquiry  (perhaps  over 
Varro's  will,  in  order  to  test  the  validity  of  its 
disposition  of  eleven-twelfths  to  "  Gillo  "  and  one- 
twelfth  to  Proculeius),  and  it  also  points  to  the 
evidence  of  a  freedman,  but  lately  enfranchised, 
which  decided  the  case.  The  freedman,  judging  by 
the  result,  belonged  to  "  Gillo,"  and  Persius  makes 
it  clear  that  in  the  selection  of  the  witness,  no 
mistake  was  made.     It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
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"  Marcus  dixit "  is  an  adaptation  of  the  aurbs 
€<^a  which  was  sufficient  sanction  to  Pythagor- 
eans for  any  precept  or  doctrine  of  their  master.^ 
One,  of  course,  may  go  astray  in  thus  attempting 
to  fill  in  the  blanks  of  a  story  which  has  to  be  built 
up  from  a  literary  presentation  of  it  given  "  oratione 
suspensa,"  "  excusso  naso,"  "  et  clam,  et  cum 
scrobe  "  (Pers.  I.  19),  but  the  probabilities  point 
in  the  direction  indicated,  and  as  Damasippus  was  a 
name  associated  with  Licinian  gens,  "  Dama " 
would  rather  be  confirmatory  than  not,  for  such 
contractions  were  usual  in  the  names  of  freedmen  ; 
cf.  Menas  from  Menodorus,  etc.  (see  supra  §  38)= 

99.  The  way  in  which  the  difficulty  affects  me  is 
this :  in  such  passages  as  those  we  are  considering 
it  is  seldom  difficult  to  divine  whether  there  is  a 
reference  to  Murena's  story  or  not,  but  from  our 
ignorance  of  the  people  associated  with  him,  of  his 
coadjutors  and  abettors,  e.g.  the  "  iuvenes "  of 
Ode  III.  20,  and  the  "  honestae  clientae  "  of  II. 
18,  etc.,^  we  cannot  always  tell  whether  a  personal 
allusion  may  be  to  him  or  to  some  other  figure  in 
the  drama.  However,  Horace's  continuation  here 
accords  with  my  supposition,  for  he  adds  that  al- 
though  a   man   may   be   one    "  whose   arbitration 

1  See  §   123  infra.  ^  Cf.  Juv.  8.  125^. 
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terminates  dispute,  wliose  word's  a  bond,  whose 
witness  ends  a  suit,"  yet  his  whole  house- 
hold and  his  neighbours  know  his  inward  baseness, 
which  would  be  the  case  as  between  some  of  his 
relations  and  Murena,  and  would  explain  why 
Augustus  did  not  hesitate  to  impart  to  Maecenas 
the  secret  of  his  intention  to  suppress  his  brother- 
in-law,  and  also  Maecenas'  action  in  entrusting  his 
wife  with  it.  Further,  it  may  account  for  a  line  in 
the  5th  Catalecta. 


Per  prostitutae  turpe  contubernium 
Sororis — 


for  when  it  came  to  a  question  of  life  and  death 
Terentia's  feelings  of  resentment  at  Lucius  Murena's 
crimes — if  she  cherished  them — may  not  have  been 
able  to  withstand  her  horror  at  the  thought  of  the 
execution  of  a  brother,  and  the  warning  she  appears 
to  have  given  him — so  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  her 
husband — may  possibly  have  been  put  in  this  light 
by  the  writer  who  penned  the  savage  invective 
"In  Lucium"  from  which  I  quote.  From  all  we 
know  of  Terentia  (despite  Horace's  Ode  II.  12),  she 
seems  to  have  possessed  a  fair  share  of  the  "  strong  " 
characteristics  of  her  family,  and  in  one  of  Seneca's 
most  "  precious "  bits  of  fine  writing,  in  which 
Maecenas    is    compared    with    Sulla    and    Regulus 
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(De  Prov.  III.),  she  is  described  as  "  ill-tempered  " 
-  -"  morosa."  ^ 

100.  The  mention  of  the  enfranchised  slave, 
Marcus  Dama,  by  Persius  has  the  possibility  of  in- 
tensifying by  a  species  of  double  entendre  the  signi- 
ficance of  Horace's  saws  and  instances  next  adduced, 
V.  46  : — "  If  a  slave  says  to  me,  '  I  have  committed 
no  theft.  I  have  never  run  away.'  '  You  have 
your  reward,  you  are  not  scored  by  the  cat,'  say  I. 
'  I  slew  no  man.'  '  You  shall  not  feed  crows  on 
the  cross.' '  I  am  a  good  man  and  steady.'  The  owner 
of  a  Sabine  farm  shakes  his  head,  and  persists  in  his 
denial ;  for  this  reason,  that  one  who  is  wolf-like 
and  wary  avoids  the  pit,  as  the  hawk  avoids  the 
noose,  and  the  fish  the  covered  hook.  '  The  good 
hate  to  sin  from  love  of  virtue  ;  you,  from  fear  of 
punishment.  You  will  make  evil  your  good  (miscebis 
sacra  profanis),  if  you  see  a  chance  to  escape  de- 
tection.' " 

The  bent  of  all  this  is  so  clear  that  the  best  way 
to  make  the  point  I  desire  is  by  simple  transla- 
tion. We  see  why  Horace  next  instances  the 
"  whited  sepulchre  "  of  the  court,  and  forum  (where 
we  know  Murena  had  achieved  notoriety)  who  offers. 

It  is  worth  notice  that  Juvenal,  writing  after  Seneca,  also 
compares  Maecenas  with  Sulla  {cf.  Introd.  to  my  Trans.  §  loi, 
on  Juv.  I.  15). 
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in  the  style  of  Bums's  "  Holy  Willie,"  a  prayer 
corroborating  by  inference  the  story  of  Murena's 
crimes  which  we  have  been  able  to  collect  elsewhere. 
Lavema,  we  learn,  was  the  underworld  deity  who 
patronised  furtive  thieves,  and  the  words  "  shed 
night  upon  my  crimes  and  a  cloud  upon  my  cheat- 
ings "  surely,  when  other  things  are  considered, 
justify  my  notion  of  the  significance  of  Sat.  II.  5, 
and  of  the  root  of  Juvenal's  reference  to  those  who 
win  testamentary  prizes  by  night  work,  mention 
of  which  reminds  me  that  I  may  perhaps  usefully 
add  a  few  remarks  here  to  what  I  said  on  this  in  my 
former  book. 

loi.  The  lines  are  (Sat.  I.  37-40) — 

Cum  te  summoveant  qui  testamenta  merentur 
Noctibus,  in  caelum  quos  evehit  optima  summi 
Nunc  via  processus  vetulae  vesica  beatae  ? 
Unciolam  Proculeius  habet,  sed  Gillo  deuncem, 
Partes  quisque  suas  ad  mensuram  inguinis  heres. 

Juvenal  is  here  adapting  to  suit  his  own  times 
which  have  not  improved  since  the  lamp  of  Venusium 
was  glowing  :  the  desires  and  influence  of  withered 
but  lucky  harridans  {cf.  supra  §  58),  still  lead  to 
promotion  as  when  Proculeius  and  Gillo  each  fared 
as  they  did,  and  hence  we  may  see,  after  our  con- 
sideration of  the  nature  of  the  "  Lyde  "  or  "  Lydia 
Canidia "  ladies  and  of  Trimalchio's  Fortunata, 
why  the  vetula  heata  is   introduced.     The   parallels 
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in  "in  caelum  quos  evehit  "  (c/.  Ode  I.  i,  6)  and 
"  summoveant  "  {cf.  Ode  II.  lo,  17 ;  II.  16,  10  ;  II. 
18,  21),  I  have  previously  pointed  out.  The  latter 
is  the  technical  word  for  the  action  of  lictors,  in 
making  room  for  the  passage  of  magistrates,  and  is 
used  with  great  effect  in  the  Odes  in,  as  I  take  it, 
express  relation  with  Murena's  ambition  of  supre- 
macy, and  the  instance  of  the  "  fasces  indigno  " 
in  V.  34  of  the  Epistle  now  in  review  is  a  recurrence 
to  the  same  idea.  Its  use  therefore  by  Juvenal 
here  is  a  further  aid  to  my  argument.  It  has  been 
suggested  to  me  by  a  friend  that  the  correspondence 
between  such  a  phrase  as  "  evehit  ad  deos  "  and 
"  in  caelum  quos  evehit  "  is  accounted  for  by  the 
theory  that,  as  Augustan  literature  formed  the 
school-books  of  silver-age  writers,  such  imitations 
are  natural.  This  argument,  I  think,  untenable 
here.  Occasionally  the  use  of  such  a  phrase  is,  no 
doubt,  prompted  so,  but  the  crop  of  Horatian 
parallels  and  references  that  occur  in  Juvenal's 
first  Satire  is  so  large  as  to  be  evidence  of  a  more 
particular  relation,  and  one  that  excludes  the 
theory  of  accidental  or  chance  remembrance. 

102.  Horace  continues  :  "  How  an  avaricious  man 
is  better  and  freer  than  a  slave,  when  he  stoops 
for  a  farthing  in  the  street,  I  fail  to  see,"  which  you 
will  not  fail  to  see  is  probably  the  origin  of  the 
"  Ab   osse  crevit   et   paratus   fuit   quadrantem   de 
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stercore  mordicus  tollere  "  in  the  Satyricon  (Ch.  43, 
supra). 

In  noticing  all  similar  correlations  as  far  as  v.  73, 
I  should  merely  be  repeating  myself.  We  come 
thence  to  Pentheus.  Horace's  first  recorded  thought 
of  this  story,  in  association  with  Murena's  case,  is  in 
Sat.  II.  3,  203,  but  he  uses  it  a  second  time  in 
Ode  II.  19,  14,  one  of  his  Bacchic  rhapsodies,  com- 
monly accounted  a  "  mere  study  "  from  the  Greek. 
Until  we  cease  to  regard  Horace  as  a  simple  parodist, 
fonder  of  sound  than  sense,  who  mixes  his  Muses 
with  the  same  effect  on  his  coherence  as  is  pro- 
verbially produced  by  the  mixing  of  one's  liquors, 
we  are  not  likely  to  understand  him  very  well,  and 
to  this  may  be  added  that  the  case  will  be  the  same 
until  we  realise  that  Horace's  continued  recurrence 
to  similar  thoughts,  often  in  words  resembling  those 
previously  used,  is  not  the  sign  of  poverty  of 
invention,  or  of  a  mind  with  but  a  few  stock  sub- 
jects on  which  to  moralise,  but  is  a  feature 
necessarily  appearing  in  poetry  produced  under 
the  conditions  and  in  obedience  to  the  stimuli  of 
his. 

103.  In  my  former  book  I  have  pointed  out  my 
conception  of  Horace's  meaning  in  his  references  to 
Bacchus  and  Pentheus.  The  god  is  used  to  sym- 
bolise the  functions  and  powers  of  Augustus,  and  the 
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relevance  of  Pentheus  lies  in  the  fact  of  his  opposition 
to  the  new  Bacchic  cult  and  worship  {cf.  my  notes  to 
II.  19).  Pentheus  fared  as  ill,  in  his  collision  with 
the  unwarlike  deity,  as  did  Rhoetus  the  giant,  and 
that  is  the  lesson  Murena  had  to  learn.  A  reader  of 
the  Bacchae  of  Euripides  will  see  that  in  Pentheus 
Horace  had  an  analogy  not  less  useful  for  his  purpose 
than  that  of  Telephus  (see  my  notes  on  III.  19).  The 
following  extract  from  Schone's  introduction  to  the 
play  (Haupt  and  Sauppe's  collections  ;  translated  by 
Browne)  will  show  this  : — "  The  miraculous  power 
of  the  god  appears  in  the  sudden  influence  which  he 
exercises  over  the  mind,  first  by  seductive  persuasion, 
then  by  a  total  derangement  of  the  senses  and  the 
understanding,  by  means  of  which  he  entangles  his 
victim  in  the  portentous  irony,  that  he,  the  man  and 
king,  by  showing  himself  in  the  attire  of  the  Maenads 
— the  very  persons  whom  he  is  persecuting — and 
therewithal  by  a  ridiculous  vanity  of  speech  and 
action,  exposes  himself  to  the  public  derision  ;  and 
under  the  guidance  of  the  person  whom  he  has  so 
exceedingly  despised  and  treated  with  such  over- 
bearing insolence  (Dionysus  disguised  in  human 
shape),  possessed  by  the  delusion  that  he  is  going 
forth  to  win  high  honours,  rushed  forward  to  meet  his 
own  most  ignominious  destruction.  Quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  sublimity  of  the  god  is,  lastly,  the 
part  acted  by  him  on  Cithaeron,  where  he  delivers 
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Pentheus  to  the  instruments  of  his  will  for  the  execu- 
tion of  his  fearful  punishment  (1057-1082),  himself 
remaining  in  the  background." 

The  learned  writer  later  on  says  also  :  "  The  poet 
has  with  great  skill  developed  the  irritability  and  im- 
petuous vehemence  of  the  character  of  Pentheus." 
Such  is  practically  the  point  made  in  Ode  11.  19.     ' 

Here  it  is  somewhat  different  ;  Horace  is  in  effect 
arguing  against  Murena  on  the  question — "  Who  can 
rightly  be  called  good  and  wise  ?  "  and  puts  this 
case  : — "  Supposing  you  were  Pentheus,  and  a  man 
were  brought  before  you  as  Bacchus  was  in  Euripides' 
play.  If  he  were  really  wise  and  good  he  would  say, 
'  You  intend  to  strip  and  to  imprison  me.  Well,  do  it, 
God  will  release  me  ' — his  meaning  being,  '  I  can  die,' 
and  he  (being  wise)  would  know  that  death  ends  all. 
The  contrast  in  you,  who  are  both  bad  and  foolish, 
is  that  you  do  not  face  adversity  with  courage,  and 
though  maintaining  that  death  does  not  end  all,  you 
fear  it,  and  run  to  save  your  skin  from  the  very 
persons  whom  you  designed  to  crush." 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  metaphor  in  "  Mors 
ultima  linea  rerum  est  "  is  drawn  from  the  racecourse, 
and  sends  our  thoughts  back  to  the  "  pulverem 
Olympicum  "  and  the  "  metaque  fervidis  evitata 
rotis,"  etc.,  of  the  prologue  to  the  Three  Books. 

104.  In  the  following  Epistle,  No.  17,  the  ethics 
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which  have  offended  critics  lose  all  their  foundations 
of  reproach  to  Horace  when  it  is  perceived  to  consist 
largely  of  reflections  upon  Murena.  I  need  not 
enumerate  them,  for  if  anyone  has  followed  me  thus 
far,  he  will  be  able  to  trace  them  in  the  Epistle. 
Verses  32-52  contain,  as  Horace  says,  the  kernel  of 
the  nut,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  more  interesting  if  I 
leave  the  reader  to  digest  it  for  himself.  I  may  add 
that  the  third  satire  of  Persius,  which  opens  with  an 
adaptation  of  v.  4,  is  an  instructive  piece  to  read  in 
comparison. 

105.  Passing  on  to  Lollius  in  No.  18  (see  supra 
§  74),  one  may  utter  a  word  of  warning  against  the  old 
notion,  derived  from  the  scholiasts,  that  he  and 
Scaeva  were  one.  This  Epistle  follows  in  natural 
sequence  with  the  last,  but  the  difference  of  address, 
apart  from  other  internal  evidence,  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  Lollius  and  Scaeva  are  distinct. 

The  question  of  Lollius'  identity  must  be  dealt  with 
very  shortly  (for  the  data  of  the  problem,  see  Wilkins 
ad  loc).  I  think  that  Epistle  L  2  and  this  one  are 
addressed  to  the  son  of  the  Lollius  who  was  consul 
in  B.C.  21,  and  leader  of  the  forces  in  Gaul  in  B.C.  16, 
and  who  is  the  Lollius  of  Ode  IV.  9.  He  had  a  son 
whose  daughter  married  Caligula,  and  as  the  elder 
Lollius  was  in  such  close  intimacy  with  Augustus  as 
to  be  appointed  the  governor  of  his  grandson,  Gaius, 
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it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  this  son  was  a  friend  of 
some  young  member  of  the  imperial  house,  circa  B.C. 
20 — probably,  as  Bentley  thought,  Tiberius,  who 
had  already  come  into  public  life,  as  we  know,  and 
therefore  to  whom  the  description  "  venerandus  " 
and  "potens  amicum  "  would  not  be  inappropriate. 
When  we  remember  Horace's  train  of  thought 
throughout  the  book,  we  see  that  Ritter's  difficulty, 
that  Tiberius  was  absent  from  Rome  at  the  probable 
date  of  this  Epistle,  vanishes.  It  is  quite  enough  if 
any  such  friendship  was  known  to  exist.  Tiberius 
long  afterwards  became  hostile  to  the  elder  LoUius, 
but  that  does  not  affect  the  case.  My  reason  for 
thinking  that  Ode  IV.  9  is  addressed  to  the  father  is 
given  in  my  Translation.  I  there  show  that  he  may 
have  been  the  Praetor  before  whom  the  Caepio- 
Murena  conspirators  were  tried,  and  this  address  to 
his  son  contains  what  are  possibly  complimentary 
reflections  upon  his  conduct  on  that  occasion. 

Several  illustrations  are  clearly  drawn  from 
Murena's  case,  and  the  adroit  way  in  which,  when 
the  subject  become  too  "  warm,"  Horace  turns  it 
aside  with 

Ambigitur  quid  enim  ?     Castor  sciat  an  Docilis  plus ; 
Brundisium  Minuci  melius  via  ducat  an  Appi, 

is  to  be  observed.  He  walks  most  circumspectly 
when  the  persons  addressed  are  real  and  prominent. 
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The  juxtaposition  of  the  Liberrime  Lolli  and  the 
scurra  in  the  first  two  hnes  is,  I  think,  expHcable 
by  previous  reference  in  this  book  and  the  second 
Satires  to  the  ideas  that  underhe  the  words  {cf. 
§§  41  and  94  ff).  Passages  whose  significance  is 
brought  out,  if  my  view  of  the  Epistle  is  correct, 
are 

Arcanum  neque  tu  scrutaberis  illius  unquam 
Commissumque  teges,  et  vino  tortus  et  ira  : 

vv.  37-8. 

Quid  de  quoque  viro,  et  cui  dicas,  saepe  videto : 
percontatorem  fugito  :   nam  garrulus  idem  est, 
nee  retinent  patulae  commissa  fideliter  aures, 
et  semel  emissum  volat  irrevocabile  verbum  : 

vv.  68-71. 

Inter  cuncta  leges  et  percontabere  doctos, 
qua  ratione  queas  traducere  leniter  aevum, 
num  te  semper  inops  agitet  vexetque  cupido, 
num  pavor  et  rerum  mediocriter  utilium  spes, 
virtutem  doctrina  paret  naturane  donet 
quid  minuat  curas,  quid  te  tibi  reddat  amicum, 
quid  pure  tranquillet,  honor  an  dulce  lucellum 
an  secretum  iter  et  pallentis  semita  vitae. 

vv.  96-103. 

It  is  needless  to  give  reasons. 

106.  As  with  the  Three  Books  so  here,  an  address 
to  Maecenas,  and  a  reflection  on  the  work  Horace  is 
putting  forth,  bring  the  volume  to  a  close.  The  com- 
parison is  deserving  of  notice.  Horace  does  not  re- 
gard his  Epistles  with  the  same  respect  that  he  felt 
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for  his  unrivalled  poetic  achievement,  and  his  tone 
corresponds.  The  words  describing  his  use  of 
Parian  iambics  are  especially  interesting  (Epist. 
I.  19,  20-34)  and  the  suggestion,  in  vv,  40  to  end, 
that  he  writes  for  the  ears  of  "  Jove,"  represents 
as  a  taunt  something  which  Horace  could  not  per- 
haps have  honestly  denied.  The  concluding  lines 
also, 

Ludus  enim  genuit  trepidum  certamen  et  iram, 
Ira  trucis  inimicitias  et  funebre  bellum, 

though  here  used  in  a  particular  connection  have 
scope  for  a  wider  application  which  would  reach 
the  philosophy  of  a  large  part  of  the  work. 


The  Catalecta 

107.  There  remains  some  consideration  to  be  given 
to  the  Catalecta.  For  reasons  uninteresting  to  his 
audience,  but  of  moment  to  an  author  in  proportion 
to  his  obscurity,  this  publication  has  a  size-limit. 
Therefore,  although  this  group  of  undoubtedly 
Augustan  poems  offers  a  tempting  field  for  every 
branch  of  criticism,  and  though  my  study  of  it  has 
been  extensive,  I  am  obliged  to  be  concise. 

As  to  the  authorship,  attributed  by  Quintihan, 
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Ausonius  and  Donatus,  to  Vergil,  I  say  nothing. 
From  internal  evidence  I  infer  that  the  majority  of 
the  poems  emanated  from  the  circle  of  Maecenas, 
and  are  the  production  of  a  writer  or  writers  who 
felt  and  wrote  as  Horace  did  on  the  subject  of  Murena. 
The  grounds  for  this  conclusion  may  be  gathered 
partly  from  my  discussion  of  Nos.  3,  4  and  5  in  the 
appendix  to  my  Translation,  and  of  No.  12  supra, 
and  partly  from  what  follows.  That  they  are  a 
collection  of  Vergil's  juvenilia  is  an  untenable  pro- 
position. 

108.  The  first  one  I  pass  over  :  even  granting  that 
Scaliger's  emendation  "  Delia  "  in  vv.  i  and  3  is 
correct,  the  remainder  of  the  text  is  too  perturbed 
to  be  intelligible,  and  it  may  not  refer  to  any  subject 
that  concerns  us. 

No  2  is  perhaps  in  a  state  of  mutilation  quite  as 
sad,  but  here,  on  the  contrary,  the  fragments  that 
remain  give  unmistakable  signs  of  relevance  in  our 
inquiry.  Besides,  we  have  comments  upon  it  by 
both  Quintilian  and  Ausonius  that  are  useful  illumin- 
ants.  It  is  directed  against  a  certain  "  rhetor,"  a 
lover  of  "  Corinthian  words,"  and  on  turning  to  No. 
7  we  find  a  band  of  rhetors,  "  empty  vessels  "  whose 
inflated  words  have  no  true  Attic  tincture,  also  made 
the  subject  of  censure.  We  shall  look  at  them 
presently.      The    text    differs    with    every    editor 
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but,  to   have   something   before   us,  I   here  select 
Weber's  : 

Corinthiorum  amator  iste  verborum, 
Iste,  iste  rhetor  !     Namque  quatenus  totus 
Thucydides  Britannus,  Atticae  febres, 
Tau  gallicum,  min,  al,  spinae  male  illisit 
Ita  omnia  ista  verba  miscuit  fratri. 

109.  Ribbeck,  who  notes  the  various  readings, 
omits  the  second  Une,  which  is  found  in  all  the  MSS. 
of  the  Catalecta,  though  in  the  quotation  of  this 
epigram  by  Quintilian  (perhaps  from  memory)  it 
does  not  appear.  I  must  also  mention  that  all  the 
MSS.  read  "  Thucydidis,"  and  "  tyrannus "  has 
better  authority  than  "  Britannus,"  and  that 
"  febres  "  ought  to  be  "  febris."  That  none  of  our 
versions  give  either  the  whole  epigram,  or  the  correct 
order  of  its  words,  is  clear  from  Ausonius'  Gram- 
matico-mastix  :  he  says  : 

Die  quid  significent  Catalecta  Maronis  ?   in  his  al 
Celtarum  posuit,  sequitur  non  lucidius  tau  ! 
Imperium,  litem,  Venerem,  cur  una  notet  res  ? 
Estne  peregrini  vox  nominis  an  Latii  sil  ? 
Et  quod  germano  mistum  male  letiferum  min  ? 

1 10.  From  this  we  see  that  there  were  four  words 
in  this  epigram  which  conveyed  no  sense  to  Ausonius  : 
al,  tau,  sil,  min  ;  and  al  may  have  preceded  tau,  for 
the  subject  of  sequitur  is  ambiguous.  From  the 
majority  of  our  texts  sil  has  disappeared  altogether, 
giving  clear  evidence  of  perturbation. 
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111.  Again,  consider  the  conundrum  Ausonius 
asks  us  : 

Imperium,  litem,  Venerem,  cur  una  notet  res  ? 

(Why  should  a  smgle  thing  denote  sovereignty,  strife  and  lust  ?) 

Did  he  know  the  answer  himself  ?  or  is  this  another 
point  arising  out  of  the  language  of  the  epigram  on 
which  he  required  enlightenment  ?  The  latter  is 
the  most  probable  view,  and  the  question  postulates 
the  disappearance  of  something  more  than  the  word 
"  sil."  Arguing,  as  I  intend  to  do,  that  this  epigram 
relates  not  only  to  G.  Annius  Cimber,  for  which  we 
have  Quintilian's  word,  but  also  to  Murena's  conduct, 
the  association  of  ideas  in  "  Imperial  sway,"  "  strife," 
legal  or  other,  and  "  Venus,"  in  some  peculiar  con- 
junction which  makes  one  thing  denote  them  all, 
is  strikingly  significant,  and  no  commentator  can 
afford  to  ignore  it. 

112.  Looking  again  at  our  text,  we  see  that, 
"  spinae  "  cannot  stand  as  the  fourth  foot  of  a  scazon, 
and  yet  from  the  MSS.  we  may  be  as  sure  as  of  any- 
thing here  that  the  words  "  spinae — male  illisit  "  oc- 
curred in  the  original.  I  think  the  probable  end  of 
that  verse — which  did  not  begin  with  tau  gallicum — 
was  "spinae  ipsemet  male  illisit"  {cf.  MSS.  and  a, 
Ribbeck's  notation)  and  that  the  sense  was  some- 
thing like  this  :  "  This  rhetor  who  has  come  to 
grief  through  a  collision  with  the  spina  "  (the  race- 
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course  barrier,  cf.  Ode  I.  i)  "has  also  killed  his 
brother  by  mixing  for  him  a  potion  of  these  words." 
My  interpretation  of  this  will  be  explained  presently. 
113.  Consulting  Ausonius  again,  we  see  that  he 
describes  min  as  "  letiferum,"  and  that  though  he 
mentions  it  and  sil  last,  he  gives  no  indication  of 
their  position.  His  attribution  of  al  to  the  language 
of  the  Celts  is  clearly  explained  by  the  epithet 
gallicum,  near  to  which  it  must  have  stood  :  min 
seems  to  have  been  followed  by  d  {cf.  MSS.  H.R.Z. «, 
Ribbeck,  and  the  Quintilian  MSS.,  which  have  "  enim 
et  ")  and  sil  may  have  come  next.  The  result  is 
that  after  the  first  three  lines 

Corinthiorum  amator  iste  verborum, 

Iste,  iste  rhetor  !     Namque  quatenus  totus 

Thucydidis  tyrannus  Atticae  febris — 

we  have  an  area  of  perturbation  to  which  al,  tan 
gallicum,  min,  and  sil,  belong,  and  from  which  prob- 
ably a  line  has  dropped  out  that  contained  the 
reference  to  the  single  thing  which  denoted  "imperium 
litem,  Venerem,"  and  thereby  excited  the  curiosity 
of  Ausonius,  before  we  come  to  the  conclusion 

""  **"  spinae  ipsemet  male  illisit 

Ita  (or  ista)  omnia  ista  verba  miscuit  fratri. 

Power,  strife  and  women  have  respectively  their 
places  in  Murena's  story — and  so  has  a  certain  three- 
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fold  Chimera  in  Ode  I.  27— but  there  is  much  more 
than  this  pointing  here  to  him.  Commenting  on  the 
last  line,  Quintilian  says  ;  "  Cimber  hie  fuit  a  quo 
fratrem  necatum  hoc  Ciceronis  dictum  notatum  est 
'  Germanum  Cimber  occidit.'  "  But  the  point  in 
Cicero  is  a  pun  on  the  word  "  Germanus  " — a  German, 
and  also  a  brother — and  it  relates  to  an  actual  act 
of  fratricide  by  the  hand  of  Annius  Cimber.  He 
makes  no  mention  of  poison  or  of  words  being  used 
as  poisons.  (C/.  Phil.  XIII.  12,  XI.  6;  Cicero's 
word  is  occidit,  not  necavit  as  so  precise  a  speaker 
would  more  probably  have  said  had  Cimber  used 
poison.)  Clearly,  then,  Quintilian's  remark  does  not 
meet  all  the  exigencies.  It  is  by  his  language  acting 
as  poison  that  the  subject  of  this  epigram  who  has 
smashed  himself  on  the  spina  (as  regards  Cimber 
another  apparently  irrelevant  relation)  has  caused 
his  brother's  death.  In  the  fact  of  fratricide  he  may 
be  compared  with  Cicero's  Cimber  "  Philadelphus," 
but  not  in  his  method,  nor  in  his  own  fate. 

114.  Now  Pliny  tells  us  that  Proculeius,  the 
brother  of  Murena,  committed  suicide  by  poison  for 
some  unexplained  reason  (N.  H.  36,  54).  The  last 
time  we  hear  of  him  alive,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  in  Dio. 
LIV.  3  (in  B.C.  22)  where  it  is  related  that  neither  he 
nor  Maecenas,  though  then  in  favour  with  Augustus, 
could  prevent  Murena's  sentence  from  being  carried 
out.     Whether,   apart   from   natural   feeling,   or   a 
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sense  of  family  disgrace  at  the  execution  of  so  close 
a  relative,  each  had  not  good  grounds  for  wishing 
him  to  perdition,  is  a  different  matter.  But  con- 
sidering the  consequences  of  Murena's  act,  and  the 
serious  disturbance  it  made  between  his  family  and 
the  Emperor,  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  was  a  trouble 
too  hard  for  Proculeius  to  bear,  and  one  which  he 
voluntarily  ended  in  death.  Horace,  writing  of  him 
in  Ode  II.  2,  uses  words  which,  as  I  have  previously 
pointed  out,  suggest  that  he  had  passed  away,  but 
had  left  a  noble  memory  behind  him  for  the  fraternal 
affection  he  had  exhibited  ;  with,  of  course,  a  con- 
trary reflection  as  regards  Murena. 

115.  So  much  for  the  reference  to  the  brother. 
Now  let  us  look  at  the  name  Thucydidis.  In  every 
MS.  the  actual  form  is  the  genetive,  and  there  is  no 
need  to  doubt  its  correctness.  I  think  that  "  Atticae 
febris  "  is  also  genetive,  and  that  both  are  dependent 
on  "  totus  tyrannus  "  (or  Britannus  :  fortunately 
the  doubt  between  these  two  words  is  not  vital.  If 
the  former  be  right,  it  means  "  this  out  and  out 
tyrant  of  the  Attic  fever  of  Thucydides  "  ;  if  the 
latter,  we  may  substitute  the  word  "  savage  "  for 
"  tyrant."  I  may  mention  that  Britannus  is  derived 
from  the  Quintilian  quotation  alone,  and  does  not 
appear  in  any  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Catalecta). 

To  apply  the  term  "  Attic  fever  "  to  the  sane  and 
judicial  historian  is  inappropriate,  and  only  admis- 
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sible  as  a  last  resort.  Was  there  another  Thucydides 
of  whom  such  words  could  be  used  ?  Most  de- 
cidedly ;  and  one  much  more  prominent  in  actual 
history  ;  readers  of  Plutarch's  Pericles  and  of  The 
Wasps  will  remember  him.  He  was  the  successor 
of  Cimon  in  the  leadership  of  the  aristocratic  party 
in  Athens ;  and  the  antagonist  of  Pericles,  the 
people's  idol,  and  successful  leader  of  their  cause. 
Thucydides  was  arraigned,  and  when  called  on  for 
his  defence  was  unable  to  speak  (d7ro7rA.7;KTos  €^d6(/)V7;s 

eyevero   ra^  yvdOovs.        Arist.     WaSpS,     948  :    cf.     Catal. 

5>  35"6)-  The  "  Attic  fever  "  of  an  opponent  of  the 
popular  hero  and  repository  of  power  may  have 
decided  point  as  a  reference  to  the  pseudo-Greek 
Murena,  the  opponent  of  the  "  Nearchus  "  Augustus  ; 
as  also  may  the  description  of  "  rhetor  "  and  "  Cor- 
inthiorum  amator  verborum." 

116.  To  inquire  into  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
cryptic  al,  tau,  min,  and  sil,  seems  to  me  unprofit- 
able. Al  possibly  may  stand  for  allium,  an  onion, 
see  on  forrum  supra  ;  or,  as  Ribbeck  thinks,  for  alum, 
comfrey — also  used  by  Pliny  of  garlic — which  he 
would  connect  with  sil  through  o-eo-tAi ;  min  may 
be  short  for  minium,  cinnabar,  and  the  tau  gallicum 
may  be  tahiim  or  tavum  (see  Forbiger  ad  loc).  I 
might  also  with  equal  plausibility,  considering  the 
mention  of  the  spina,  suggest  that  tau  gallicum 
indicates  a  Gallic  chariot  with  a  frame  shaped  like  the 
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letter  tau  {axle  and  pole) ;  or  remembering  Ode  I. 
8,  6,  that  like  the  KOTrTrartas  or  crajxf^opa^  of  the 
Greeks,  it  referred  to  a  horse's  brand.  The  author 
has  not  given  us  enough  for  decision,  and  the  ravages 
of  time  have  added  to  our  difficulties.  But  the 
whole  intent  of  the  poem  has  not  been  obliterated, 
and  to  my  mind  the  last  words  to  be  considered, 
"  spinae  male  illisit,"  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
rest,  render  my  arguments  highly  probable.  Recall 
for  a  moment  Ode  I.  i  : — 

Sunt  quos  curriculo  pulverem  Olympicum 
coUegisse  iuvat,  metaque  fervidis 
evitata  rotis,  palmaque  nobilis 
terrarum  dominos  evehit  ad  deos  : 

"  Here  is  a  class  of  dangerous  delights  in  which 
some  revel,"  says  Horace  in  opening  the  tragic 
memorial  of  a  career  disastrously  affected  by  a 
Grecian  fever,  and  several  other  things,  including 
that  which  Ausonius  may  allude  to  in  the  peculiar 
threefold  entity  that  denoted  imperium,  litem,  Vene- 
rem.  The  meta,  the  spina's  post,  is  not  always 
neatly  cleared,  and  the  result  is  a  serious  catastrophe. 
But  a  man's  actions  affect  others  besides  himself, 
and  the  fall  of  one  whose  insensate  ambitions  lead  to 
ruin  may  bring  down  others  who  are  wholly  innocent 
of  wrong. 

ita  omnia  ista  verba  miscuit  fratri ; 
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in  this  way  he  plays  the  part  of  G.  Annius  Cimber 
"  Philadelphus,"  and  causes  the  death  of  his  brother. 

117.  With  the  discussion  of  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5  in 
my  previous  book  I  must  remain  content.  I  quote, 
however,  here  a  quatrain  (corrupt,  but  interesting) 
appended  in  one  MS.  (R.,  cf.  Ribbeck,  vol.  iv.  p.  49) 
to  Catalecta  5. 


Callide  mage  sub  hac  caeli  est  iniuria  saecli 
Antiquis  hospes  non  minor  ingeniis. 

Et  (or  En)  quo  Roma  viro  doctis  certaret  Athenis 
Ferrea  sed  nuUi  vincere  fata  datur. 


No.  6  is  allowed  by  most  commentators  to  be  Vergil's. 
It,  at  any  rate,  was  no  juvenile  effort,  for  it  was 
written  after  the  Aeneid  was  begun.  The  probabOi- 
ties  are  perhaps  rather  more  in  favour  of  composi- 
tion after  than  before  that  portion  of  the  epic  which 
received  publicity — I  do  not  think  we  know  how 
much — in  Vergil's  lifetime.  Hence,  perhaps,  not 
long  previous  to  his  voyage  to  Greece.  The 
final  touch  of  the  Surrentine  shore,  and  Caesar 
from  his  Olympus  invoking  Venus,  is  interesting  : 
Surrentum  was  in  Campania,  the  land  of  Formiae, 
and  of  Liris  "  innantem  Maricae  litoribus  " — but 
the  reference  is  too  isolated  to  explain  itself. 

118.  No.  7  is  a  poem  of  the  greatest  interest,  but 
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unfortunately  there  is  corruption  in  two  passages 
of  the  highest  interpretative  value.  We  cannot  be 
sure  of  all  the  names  in  the  third  line,  nor  of  the 
precise  terms  in  which  the  author  addresses  the 
Camenae  in  the  tenth.  Still  there  is  much  to  be 
gained  from  it,  I  quote  Forbiger's  text  which 
follows  Ribbeck,  and  adopt  Haupt's  version  of 
V.  II,  which  seems  a  fair  inference  from  the  best 
MSS.  reading — 

Ite  hinc,  inanes,  ite  rhetorum  ampullae, 
Inflata  rore  {or  rostro  ')  non  Achaico  verba  ; 
Et  vos,  Stiloque  Tarquitique  Varroque, 
Scholasticorum  natio  madens  pingui, 
Ite  hinc,  inane  cymbalon  iuventutis, 
Tuque,  O  mearum  cura,  Sexte,  curarum, 
Vale  Sabine  ;    iam  valete  formosi. 
Nos  ad  beatos  vela  mittimus  portus, 
Magni  petentes  docta  dicta  Sironis, 
Vitamque  ab  omni  vindicabimus  cura. 
Ite  hinc  Camenae  ;  vos  quoque  ite  iam,  sane 
Dulces  Camenae — nam  fatebimur  verum 
Dulces  fuistis  ; — et  tamen  meas  chartas 
Revisitote,  sed  pudenter  et  raro. 

So  far  as  any  sense  is  here  attributed,  it  is  generally 
assumed  that  the  poem  is  a  sort  of  converse  of 
"  Dulce  domum,"  composed  by  the  young  Maro, 
on  setting  out  for  Siro's  academy.  Stilo  (whose 
introduction  is  entirely  conjectural)  and  Tarquitius 
and  Varro  are  being  contemned  by  him  as  writers 

1  Rostro — perhaps   in   the  sense   of    the   human   mouth  ;    cf. 
Plaut.  Menaechmei,  89  (Wagner's  note),  and  Petronius,  ch.  75. 
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of    distasteful    scholastic    literature    about    to    be 
changed  for  more  attractive  studies,  and  Sextus  and 
Sabinus  are  handsome  youths  (of  course  in  Greek 
connotation — faugh  !)  whom  the  young  hopeful  is 
sorry  to  part  with,  etc.  etc.      This  interpretation 
will   not   stand    an   instant's   inquiry.     Firstly,    al- 
though writers  like  Forbiger  state  that  the  period  of 
Vergil's  study  under  Siro  was  the  two  years  following 
B.C.  47,  we  have  no  assurance  of  this.     All  that  we 
know  of  his  association  with  Siro  is  contained  in  this 
sentence :     "  Audivit   a   Sirone   praecepta   Epicuri, 
cuius  doctrinae  socium  habuit  Varium."    The  date  is 
unknown.     Again,  if  Vergil  ever  used  the  works  of  M. 
Terentius  Varro  as  aids  to  culture,  it  is  extremely  un- 
likely that  he  would  thus  hold  them  up  to  public 
scorn.     Varro  was  alive  for  some  years  after  B.C.  36, 
and  the  act  would  be  an  insult  to  an  honoured  man 
whose  work,  De  Re  Rustica,  he  valued,  and   used 
in  the  composition  of  the  Georgics.     It  is   strange 
also  that  he  should  couple  Varro's  didactic  writings 
with  those  of  Tarquitius,  an  exponent  of  Etruscan 
methods  of  divination,   augury,   etc.  :    or  contrast 
these  with  the  doctrines  of  a  systematised  philosophy. 
Stilo    was    an    early    Roman    grammarian,    a   good 
Grecian  as  well  as  a  Latinist,  but  we  have  no  better 
authority  than  Scaliger's  conjecture  for  inserting  his 
name  in  the  line,  and  if  a  man  were  contemplating  a 
course  of  philosophic  study,  why  should  he  therefore 
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proceed  to  curse  an  expositor  of  literature  ?  Uncer- 
tain as  one  must  be  of  the  true  intent  of  these 
verses,  one  can  yet  see  that  this  explanation  is 
manifestly  at  the  wrong  point  of  view. 

119.  "  Go  hence  empty  vessels  of  rhetors  ;  in- 
flated   words    untinged    with    Attic    honey :     And 

you ,  and  Tarquitius,   and  Varro,  you  tribe  of 

schoolmen  dripping  with  fat  :  hence  empty  drum 
of  youth,  and  thou,  O  care  of  my  cares,  Sextus 
Sabinus,  farewell ;  now  farewell,  ye  handsome  ones. 
We  are  sending  sails  to  happy  ports,  seeking  the 
learned  sayings  of  great  Siro  (or  perhaps,  7nore 
Graeco,  '  the  sayings  learned  from  great  S.')  ;  and 
life  we  shall  set  free  from  every  care. 

"  Go  hence,  Camenae,  even  ye  also  ;  yea,  dear 
Camenae — for  we  will  confess  the  truth,  ye  have  been 
dear — and  yet  return  again  unto  my  papers,  but 
with  modesty  and  reserve." 

To  my  mind  this  tribe  of  scholastics  dripping  with 
fat  does  not  suggest  standard  writers  or  eminent 
teachers  of  Rome  (who  are  surely  not  to  be  described, 
even  in  a  "  mood,"  as  "  inanes  ampullae  "),  but 
rather  the  class  of  person,  full  of  false  doctrine, 
satirised  in  the  account  of  Trimalchio's  cena,  or  such 
as  the  "  Torquatus  "  of  Epist.  I.  5,  to  whom  the  real 
Greek  flavour  would  be  distasteful. 

120.  The  way  in  which  the  Latian  Camenae  are 
here  spoken  of  does  not  imply  that  the  writer  was  a 
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poetic  novice,  but  the  contrary  ;  and  the  ninth  Hne 
does  not  contradict  this.  It  may  be  that  the  author, 
who  once  hstened  to  Siro,  is  going  to  prove  the 
wisdom  of  his  words,  perhaps  in  the  land  whence 
it  was  derived.  This  would  give  a  literal  force  to 
the  "  vela  mittimus,"  and  the  period  of  the  poem, 
if  by  Vergil,  is  quite  possibly  the  same  with  that  of 
Horace's  Ode  I.  3. 

Considering  the  difficulty  of  connecting  the  Varro 
of  this  piece  with  the  great  M.  Terentius,  and  the 
appropriateness  of  association  between  another  man, 
who  brought  dishonour  on  the  name,  and  Tar- 
quitius,  learned  in  augury,  and  rhetors  and  scholas- 
tics addicted  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  "  mel  Atticum," 
and  the  contemptuous  description  of  whom  as 
"  natio  madens  pingui  "  and  "  inanes  ampullae  "  is 
justifiable,  I  think  that  there  are  better  grounds  for 
referring  the  poem  to  the  subject  which  I  hold  to 
be  that  of  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  others  of  this  collection. 

The  word  "  ampullae  "  invokes  a  striking  reminis- 
cence from  the  De  Arte  Poet.  (v.  97),  where  Horace's 
thoughts  on  the  writing  of  tragedy  may  have  recurred 
to  his  own  poetic  themes  : — 

Et  tragicus  plerumque  dolet  sermone  pedestri 
Telephus  et  Peleus,  cum  pauper  et  exsul  uterque 
Proicit  ampuUas  et  sesquipedalia  verba. 

Cf.  also  Epist.  I.  3,  14. 

There  is  further  a  strong  similarity  of  suggestion  in 
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the  tenth  hne  of  this  poem,  and  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  verses  of  Ode  IV.  12,  written  probably 
after  Vergil  had  set  sail  to  the  land  whence  Siro's 
lore  was  derived.     [See  Postscript,  p.  160.] 

121.  I  am  disinclined  to  believe  that  the  subject 
of  No.  8  is  Ventidius  Bassus,  and  I  suspect  that  the 
man  Sabinus  is  the  same  with  the  one  mentioned 
in  No.  7,  but  the  data,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
collect  them,  are  not  sufficient  for  any  definite 
conclusions  upon  the  poem. 

122.  No.  9,  the  short  epigram  addressed  to 
Varius,  may  certainly  apply  to  Murena,  and  is  inter- 
esting, because,  mea  sentcntia,  its  interpretation 
involves  a  return  to  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  and 
the  correction  of  a  needless  emendation. 

Scilicet  hoc  sine  fraude,  Vari  dulcissime  dicam 
Dispeream,  nisi  me  perdidit  iste  putiis  : 
Sin  autem  praecepta  vetant  me  dicere,  sane 
Non  dicam  :   sed  me  perdidit  iste  puer. 

Now  in  place  of  "  putus,"  which  is  Scaliger's  sug- 
gestion, the  only  two  MSS.  which  do  not  read  potus 
have  fothus  ;  and  though  the  emendation  is  pointless, 
because,  if  the  poet  had  intended  in  each  case  to  as- 
cribe his  ruin  to  a  boy,  he  might  have  said  puer  at 
once  and  had  done  with  it,  and  also  though  critics  have 
doubted  whether  the  quantity  of  the  first  syllable 
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of  puius  prevents  it  from  closing  a  pentameter,  it 
has  been  received  into  all  texts.  About  potus  no 
similar  doubt  as  to  quantity  is  possible.  This  word — 
with  its  collaterals — is  common  in  Horace,  who  uses 
it  as  participle,  adjective,  and  substantive — the  latter 
in  Sat.  I.  3,  90.  If  the  epigram  is  supposed  to  be 
spoken  by  someone  who  has  suffered  through  the 
conduct  of  Murena  there  is  significance  throughout  : 

"  I  tell  no  lie,  Varius,  if  I  swear  that  ruin  has  come 
on  me  through  that  sot,  but  since  these  words  do 
not  make  a  verse,  I'll  say  it  was  through  that  youth." 
"  Puer  "  as  indicating  the  elderly  Murena  (contrast 
its  application  to  lulus  Antonius  in  Ode  IV.  i),  having 
the  same  ironical  point  as  the  eponym  "  Achilles," 
or  the  attributes  of  Hebrus  in  Ode  III.  12. 

Taken  in  conjunction  with  other  indicia  to  the 
possible  intent  of  these  poems,  this  return  to  MS. 
authority  which  produces  intelligibility  seems  worth 
notice. 

123.  Nos.  10  and  11  may  be  passed  over  in  this 
inquiry  :  No.  12  I  have  dealt  with  supra  :  No.  13, 
to  Musa,  does  not  seem  to  be  connected  with  our 
subject,  and  though  No.  14  may  be,  its  key  is  lost, 
because  we  have  no  material  for  identifying  the 
Octavius  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  any  interpre- 
tation must  draw  too  largely  on  conjecture  to  be 
profitable. 
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It  is  possible  that  further  examination  may  throw 
light  on  other  poems  ascribed,  in  some  MSS.  to  Vergil, 
in  others  to  Ausonius.  I  may  mention  particularly 
the  Est  et  Non  and  the  Vir  Bonus  ;  also  the  Dirae, 
Lydia,  Rosetum,  and  the  two  Elegiae  on  Maecenas 
(c/.  for  all,  Ribbeck,  vol.  iv,).  At  present  I  do  not 
commit  myself  on  them  beyond  this,  that  some  of 
the  latter  group  contain  internal  evidence  against 
Vergilian  authorship,  though  that  does  not,  of  course, 
fix  them  upon  Ausonius.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  first  two  are  connected  with  Pythagorean 
doctrine  ;  Est  et  Non  being  described  in  Voss.  n.  iii. 
as  NAi  KAi  ov  PiTAGORicoN,  and  the  Vir  Bonus  as 
de  Viro  Bono  pytagorica  atioacic  (whatever  the 
last  word  may  mean).  Both  these  pieces  should  be 
considered  with  the  question  asked  in  Ep.  I.  16, 
"  Vir  bonus  est  quis  ?  "  {supra  §  97)  and  with  the 
citations  from  Persius  (§  98),  "  Marcus  dixit,  ita 
est,"  i.e.  the  aiVos  e^a  of  Pythagoras  ;  and  the  Vir 
Bonus  has  also  touches  which  remind  one  of  certain 
features  of  the  Satjnicon.  (C/.  vv.  14-15  with  Trimal- 
chio's  Historiography,  etc.  ;  supra  §  59.) 

These  poems  are  all  of  peculiar  interest  in  the 
present  connection,  but  my  consideration  of  the 
meagre  materials  accessible  in  regard  to  them  is 
insufficient  to  enable  me  to  do  more  than  note  the  fact. 
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Ovid 

LycaofCs  banquet.     Met.  I.  141  and  §. 

124.  A  passage  in  Ovid,  which  I  have  had  occasion 
to  refer  to  frequently,  may  lastly  be  reviewed  with 
somewhat  closer  attention.  The  description  of 
Deucahon's  flood  (mentioned  in  Ode  I.  2)  is  intro- 
duced by  some  noticeable  lines  (c/.  from  v.  141)  in 
the  first  book  of  the  Metamorphoses,  to  which  your 
attention  was  called  by  the  circumstance  that  they 
show  one  of  the  plots  against  Augustus  to  have  been 
connected  in  some  way  with  a  banquet,  and  you 
quote  from  them  in  your  discussion  of  Ode  III.  ig, 
which  concerns  the  banquet  of  Murena,  and  of  the 
allusions  in  the  Odes  to  the  Giants  and  Titans 
("  Studies  in  Horace,"  pp.  58,  63,  106). 

Ovid's  meaning  is,  I  think,  made  clearer  by  the 
conclusions  I  deduce  with  regard  to  Murena,  and 
association  between  him  and  Lycaon  may  be  traced, 
firstly  by  the  correspondences  between  Horace  and 
Ovid,  and  secondly  by  our  historic  knowledge  of  the 
year  B.C.  22. 

125.  In  this  passage  Ovid  pictures  Jupiter  re- 
lating to  the  assembled  gods  an  account  of  a  plot 
against  himself  by  Lycaon,  whose  chief  character- 
istic is  ferocious  cruelty.  By  a  reference  to  Augustus 
he  makes  it  plain  that  under  the  cover  of  a  myth  he 
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is  dealing  with  actual  events.  Now  these,  as  indi- 
cated, resemble  in  circumstance  facts  already 
elicited  in  respect  of  Murena's  designs  sufficiently  to 
make  it  probable  that  Horace  in  Odes  III.  19  and  20, 
and  Ovid  here,  are  dealing  with  the  same  subject. 
This  will  appear  more  clearly  from  perusal.  The 
Odic  suggestions  in  Ovid's  poem  begin  with  the  de- 
scription of  the  iron  age  at  v.  141.  Cf.  non  hospes 
ab  hospite  tutus  "  (v.  144),  with  "  Crediderim  .  .  . 
penetralia  sparsisse  nocturno  cruore  hospites  "  (Ode 
II.  13)  ;  and  "  cum  periuria  patris  fides  consortem 
socium  fallat  et  hospites  "  (III.  24)  :  "  Fratrum 
quoque  gratia  rara  est  "  (v.  145),  with  my  reading 
of  Ode  II.  2  {cf.  Trans,  ad  loc.)  :  "  Lurida  terribiles 
miscent  aconita  novercae  "  (v.  147),  with 

Illic  matre  caxentibus 

privignis  mulier  temperat  innocens  "  (III.  24): 

and  "  Filius  ante  diem  patrios  inquirit  in  annos  " 
(v.  148),  with  "  indignoque  pecuniam  heredi  pro- 
peret "  (III.  24). 

126.  Then,  by  a  reference  to  the  conflict  between 
Jove  and  the  Giants,  Ovid  makes  his  point  clearer. 
After  the  monsters  had  been  killed  by  the  thunder- 
bolts, he  says, 

Perfusam  multo  natorum  sanguine  Terram 
Incaluisse  ferunt,  calidumque  animasse  cruorem, 

(v.  157  ;    cf.  Ode  III.  4,  73  :  iniecta  monstris  Terra 

K 
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dolet  suis,  moeretque  partus  fulmine  luridum  missos 
ad  Orcum) — "  They  relate  that  Earth,  drenched  with 
the  blood  of  her  sons,  grew  hot  and  gave  life  to  the 
warm  blood,  and  produced  a  brood  in  the  likeness  of 
men,  but  scornful  of  the  higher  powers,  greedy  of 
slaughter  and  violent :  one  might  easily  perceive 
whence  such  people  sprang  "  (v.   i6o). 

"  At  this  the  son  of  Saturn  groans  inwardly,  and 
conceives  a  wrath  worthy  of  Jove,  when  he  reflects 
on  the  vile  banquet  of  the  Lycaonic  table  which, 
through  having  but  lately  happened,  was  not  yet  widely 
known,'" — "  facto  nondum  vulgata  recenti  foeda 
Lycaoniae  referens  convivia  mensae  "     (v.   164-5). 

He  calls  a  council,  where,  angrily  shaking  his 
"  caesariem  cum  qua  terram  mare  sidera  movit," 
(v.    179 — cf.   with 

Reges  in  ipsos  imperium  est  Jovis, 

Clari  giganteo  triumpho 

Cuncta  supercilio  moventis — III.  i.  5-8), 

he  makes  a  speech.  In  this  he  distinguishes  be- 
tween two  attacks  upon  him,  saying — "  '  I  was  not 
more  concerned  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  universe 
when  each  of  the  snake-footed  ones  was  trying  to 
cast  his  hundred  arms  on  a  captured  heaven,  for 
though  the  foe  was  fierce,  yet  that  was  from  one  body 
and  hung  from  one  origin  '  (I  give  the  literal  ex- 
pressions which  I  take  to  mean  : — there  was  a  house 
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divided  against  itself  in  deadly  conflict,  but  it  was  an 
open  quarrel  on  a  single  well-defined  issue — i.e.  the 
civil  war — as  distinguished  from  underhand  enmity 
based  on  such  madness  as,  e.g.,  Murena's  rivalry  of 
the  Julii). 

"  '  Now  the  whole  human  race  must  be  destroyed 
by  me  wherever  Nereus'  raises  his  voice  in  the  world  ' 
{i.e.  now  a  new  enemy  is  at  hand  ;  a  race  calling  itself 
the  children  of  Nereus — a  son,  like  Inachus,  cf.  Ode 

II.  3,  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys — has  appeared  and 
must  be  extirpated).  '  This  I  swear ;  every  ex- 
pedient had  to  be  tried  first  ;  but  a  wound  that 
cannot  be  cured  must  be  cut  away  by  the  knife  lest 
the  sound  parts  be  affected  '  (v.  190  :  cf.  with,  quid 
tristes  querimoniae  si  non  supplicio  culpa  reciditur, 

III.  24,  33). 

"  '  I  have  other  subjects  to  govern,  and  do  you,  O 
gods,  believe  that  they  will  be  safe  when  Lycaon, 
whose  violence  is  manifest,  has  laid  a  trap  even  for 
me  who  hold  the  thunderbolt  and  rule  over  your- 
selves ?  ' 

"Acclamations  of  assent  arose  from  all,  and  with 
burning  zeal  they  demanded  the  destruction  of  one 
who  had  shown  such  audacity  (ausum  talia)." 

127.  This  thunder  and  lightning,  represented  by 
Ovid  as  being  in  the  heavens,  now  makes  contact  with 
the  earth.     The   poet   continues  :    "  Likewise  when 
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an  impious  band  raged  madly  to  extinguish  the 
Roman  name  in  the  blood  of  Caesar,  with  just  as 
great  terror  of  sudden  ruin  was  the  human  race 
smitten,  and  the  whole  world  shuddered  (c/.  Ode  III. 
3,  7).  Nor  was  the  dutiful  reverence  of  thy  sub- 
jects, O  Augustus,  to  thee  less  pleasing  than  that 
[of  his]  to  Jove "  (note  :  Ovid's  reference  is  to 
an  attack  on  Augustus,  not  Julius  ;  and  the  time 
indicated  is  surely  after  the  assumption  of  the  divine 
title — i.e.  after  Antonius'  death).  "  Who,  after  he 
had  by  voice  and  hand  stopped  their  murmurings, 
held  one  and  all  their  peace  "  (this  pointed  mention 
of  an  injunction  to  silence  has  perhaps  a  special 
significance).  "  When  the  clamour  subsided,  quelled 
by  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign,  Jupiter  again 
broke  the  silence  with  this  speech  :  '  Dismiss  your 
care,  for  he  has  paid  the  penalty  ;  still  his  con- 
fessed crime  and  its  requital  I  will  tell.  Evil  report 
of  the  age  had  reached  my  ears.  Hoping  that  it 
was  false,  I  betook  myself  down  from  Olympus,  and 
as  a  god  in  the  likeness  of  man  I  traversed  the  earth 
as  if  to  purify  it.'  (This  is  a  close  parallel  with  the 
ideas  of  Ode  I.  2.)  '  'Twere  long  to  tell  the  magni- 
tude of  ill  found  everywhere.  The  report  was  less 
than  the  truth.  I  had  passed  Maenalus,  a  place  of 
dread  through  its  dens  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  pine- 
thickets  of  Lycaeus,  and  Cyllene  ;  I  enter  hence  the 
stations  in  the  inhospitable  abode  of  Arcady's  ruler 
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when  the  late  gloaming  was  bringing  on  night.  I 
gave  a  sign  that  a  god  was  come,  and  the  mass  of 
men  had  begun  to  worship.  At  first  Lycaon  de- 
rided their  duteous  prayers'  (we  here  come  parallel 
with  the  case  of  Pentheus). 

"  Then  said  he  :  '  I  will  try  by  a  clear  test  whether 
this  be  a  god  or  a  mortal.  The  truth  shall  not  be 
left  in  doubt '  ;  and  he  makes  ready  to  destroy  me 
while  heavy  with  sleep  by  an  unexpected  death  '  " 
{N.B.  the  "lixa"  of  Suetonius,  Ch.  19,  cf.  Introd. 
to  my  Trans.  §  95  and  foil.). 

"  '  Such  was  his  mode  of  learning  the  truth,  and, 
not  content  with  that,  he  slit  with  a  knife's  edge  the 
throat  of  a  hostage  from  the  race  of  Molossus  sent 
to  him,  and  the  but  half-dead  limbs  he  partly  seethed 
in  boiling  water,  partly  roasted  upon  the  under- 
laid fire.'  (Molossus  was  a  son  of  Pyrrhus  and 
Andromache.  The  gross  anachronism  of  the  name 
here  is  a  proof  that  mere  mythological  narrative 
is  not  Ovid's  object  :  what  this  horror  precisely 
symbolises  we  cannot  tell :  if  we  had  the  information, 
it  would  probably  explain  the  element  of  cruelty  in 
Murena's  character  or  contemplated  acts  which  has  so 
deeply  impressed  the  writers  who  allude  to  his  case). 
'  But  as  soon  as  he  had  placed  them  on  his  table  '  (this 
supports  my  induction  that  what  took  place  at 
Murena's  banquet  was  the  last  straw  to  break 
Augustus'  patience  :  c/.  §  81  supra)  '  with  avenging 
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flame  I  overthrew  his  house  upon  its  Penates  which 
suited  well  its  lord.'  (The  Penates  were  deities 
TTttT/jwoi,  y€vWXioL,  jU,i'xtot ;  iu  Mureua's  case  prob- 
ably of  a  selection  rather  out  of  the  ordinary, 
Trimalchio,  we  remember,  recognised  as  Lares — 
the  genius  of  the  hearth  rather  than  the  ancestral 
gods  of  the  house — Cerdo,  Felicio  and  Lucro,  craft, 
luck  and  lucre.)  'Affrighted  he  flees  and,  reaching 
the  silence  of  the  fields,  howls,  and  tries  in  vain  to 
speak.  His  mouth  shared  in  his  rage,  and  in  the 
lust  of  wonted  slaughter  turns  on  the  flocks,  and  even 
now  rejoices  in  blood.  His  clothes  turn  to  hair,  his 
arms  to  legs.  He  becomes  a  wolf,  retaining  traces 
of  his  former  guise.  There  is  the  same  greyness  ' 
(c/.  Ode  in.  II,  8),  '  the  same  fierceness  in  the  gaze, 
the  same  gleam  of  the  eyes,  the  same  appearance 
of  ferocity.  So  one  house  falls  '  (cf.  Ode  HI.  i6,  12), 
'  but  not  one  house  alone  deserved  to  perish  :  where 
earth  extends,  the  fierce  Erinnys  reigns.  One  would 
think  men  sworn  to  crime.  Let  all  speedily  pay  the 
penalties  they  deserve  to  suffer  ;  such  is  my  decree.'  " 

128.  So  ends  the  speech  ;  the  narrative  continues  : 
"  With  their  voices  some  express  approval  of  Jove's 
words  and  apply  a  spur  to  his  wrath  ;  others  evi- 
dence their  assent  by  fulfilling  their  tasks.  But  the 
loss  (iactura)  of  the  human  race  is  grief  to  all  " 
(these  lines  are  in  harmony  with  the  first  stanza  of 
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Ode  I.  2,  and  seem  to  contemplate  the  exhortatory 
verses,  from  25  onwards,  III.  24.  Horace  was  one 
of  those  who  raised  his  voice  to  stimulate  the  earthly 
"  Jove  "  to  use  severe  measures  for  suppressing  the 
impias  caedes,  rabiem  civicam,  and  indomitam 
licentiam,  still  rife)  :  "  and  they  ask  what  is  to  be 
the  condition  of  a  world  deprived  of  mortals  ;  who 
shall  bring  incense  to  the  altars  ?  and  whether  he 
intends  to  give  over  the  lands  to  wild  beasts."  In 
answer,  the  king  of  the  gods  forbids  them  to  be 
anxious,  for  the  future  shall  be  his  care  {cf. 

Prudens  futuri  temporis  exitum 
caliginosa  nocte  premit  deus, 
ridetque,  si  mortalis  ultra 
fas  trepidet. — Ode  III.  29,  29), 

and  promises  to  raise,  from  a  miraculous  source,  a 
generation  of  a  new  kind.  The  allusion  is  probably 
to  the  policy  of  Augustus  which  Horace,  in  spite  of 
his  mournful  forecast  of  Ode  III.  6,  47,  represents 
in  the  fourth  book  as  having  been  thoroughly  suc- 
cessful {cf.  IV.  5  and  17,  etc.). 

129.  Returning  to  Ovid,  we  find — v.  253 — that 
Jove  was  purposing  to  hurl  lightning  against  the 
earth,  but  feared  lest  it  should  be  set  on  fire,  so  the 
weapons  forged  by  the  Cyclops  are  laid  aside,  and 
he  sends  storms  of  wind  and  rain  instead  {cf. 

lam  satis  terrae  nivis  atque  dirae 
grandinis  misit  Pater,  etc. — Ode  I.  2,  i), 
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which  brings  us  to  the  story  of  Deucalion,  Pyrrha, 
and  the  flood,  in  which  such  expressions  as  "  oc- 
cupat  hie  (sc.  pontus)  collem  "  and  "  hie  summa 
piscem  deprendit  in  ulmo  "  are  reminiscences  of  the 
Ode  (I.  2)  where  the  nations  (gentes)  are  represented 
as  in  fear  "  grave  ne  rediret  saeculum  Pyrrhae  " — i.e. 
of  a  repetition  of  this  deluge. 

Now  we  know  that  the  conspiracy  and  execution 
of  Murena  occurred  early  in  B.C.  22,  and  also  that 
the  season  was  one  of  extraordinary  severity,  pro- 
ducing floods,  pestilence  and  famine,  which  calam- 
ities the  Romans  attributed  to  divine  wrath  at 
the  retirement  of  Augustus  from  the  consulship 
(Dio.  LIV.  I :  they  at  anyrate,  the  persons  most 
concerned,  were  not  convinced,  like  some  sub- 
sequent historians,  that  this  was  only  a  subtle 
step  on  the  part  of  Augustus  to  augment  his 
authority). 

On  my  view  of  the  Odes,  the  cast  of  I.  2  is  partly 
explained  by  these  natural  phenomena,  and  on  ob- 
serving how  closely  Ovid  has  been  following  Horace 
in  this  introduction  to  the  story  of  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha,  and  his  choice  of  this  place  to  insert  an 
allusion  to  a  plot  against  Augustus  by  a  parable 
founded  on  the  legend  of  Lycaon's  banquet,  I  think 
we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the  particular  plot 
implied  is  the  one  of  B.C.  22  ;  and  if  so,  then  Ovid's 
account  of  Lycaon  may  be  used  to  support  my  case 
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with  regard  to  Murena  and  his  signal  importance  in 
Horatian  interpretation.^ 


Note  on  Ode  IV.  5,  and  Curtius 

De  gestis  Alexandri  Magni,  X.  28 

130.  For  want  of  a  better  opportunity,  I  may 
mention  here,  with  regard  to  the  adoption  by 
later  writers  of  the  phraseology  of  elder  authors,- 
referred  to  in  par.  loi  supra,  that  an  instance,  of 
which  I  have  seen  no  previous  notice,  occurs  in 
Curtius,  Book  X.  Ch.  28 : — Proinde  iure  meritoque 
populus  Romanus  salutem  se  principi  suo  debere 
profitetur,  qui  noctis,  quam  paene  supremam  habu- 
imus  novum  sidus  illuxit.  Huius,  hercule,  non  soils 
ortus  lucem  caliganti  reddidit  mundo,  cum  sine  suo 
capite  discordia  membra  trepidarent.  Quot  ille 
tum  extinxit  faces  !  Quot  condidit  gladios  !  Quan- 
tam  tempestatem  subita  serenitate  discussit  !  Non 
ergo  revirescit  solum,  sed  etiam  floret  imperium. 
Absit  modo  invidia,  excipiet  huius  saeculi  tempora 
eiusdem  domus  utinam  perpetua,  certe  diuturna, 
posteritas. 

1  Cf.  Notes  in  my  Trans,  to  Ode  II.  11.  If  I  am  right  here, 
my  interpretation  of  that  Ode  can  hardly  be  resisted,  and  the 
"  difficulties  "  [cf.  Wilkins  on  Epist.  I.  16)  of  the  name  Hirpinus 
are  not  without  a  chance  of  solution. 
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This  reference  to  the  Princeps  of  the  P.  R.  shining 
forth  as  a  new  star  (c/.  Julium  sidus,  I.  12,  47)  whose 
rising,  rather  than  that  of  the  sun,  restored  Hght  to 
the  darkening  world,  and  brought  fair  days  in  place 
of  storm,  is  made  in  language  that  shows  familiarity 
with  Horace,  and  especially  with  Ode  IV.  5.     Cf. 

Divis  orte  bonis,  optime  Romulae 
custos  gentis,  abes  iam  nimium  diu  : 
maturum  reditum  polUcitus  patrum 

sancto  concilio,  redi. 
Lucem  redde  tuae,  dux  bone,  patriae ; 
instar  veris  enim  vultus  ubi  tuus 
affulsit  populo,  gratior  it  dies 

et  soles  melius  nitent. 

And  in  the  last  stanza  : 

Longas  O  utinam,  dux  bone,  ferias 
praestes  Hesperiae,  etc. 

The  imagery,  thought  and  phraseology  are  similar. 
The  concluding  remark  and  wish  that  "  invidia  " 
may  not  prevent  his  descendants  from  stepping  into 
his  place  (excipere,  to  take  up  when  another  leaves 
off)  and  the  tenses  of  revirescit,  floret,  ahsit  and 
excipief,  imply  that  this  was  written  during  Augustus' 
lifetime,  which  would  give  to  Curtius'  history  a  date 
between  the  issue  of  Horace's  fourth  book  and  A.D.14. 
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Concluding  Remarks 

131.  In  conclusion,  sir,  I  have  only  to  ask  that  you 
will  pardon  the  liberty  of  this  public  address.  It 
is  offered  in  testimony  of  the  value  I  set  upon  your 
exposition  of  the  Odes.  On  many  points  there  is 
a  wide  difference  between  your  published  opinions 
and  mine,  but  it  was  from  you  that  I  learnt  the 
principle  on  which  to  work.  If  I  have  shown — be 
it  by  falling  into  some  error,  or  stumbling  upon  a 
latent  truth — that  the  subject  may  profit  by  your 
renewed  attention,  I  shall  have  more  than  justified 
my  entrance  into  this  critical  arena.  I  am  not  alone 
in  my  desire  to  understand  Horace  :  as  regards 
ability  to  help  us,  you  are  in  a  position  of  far  greater 
isolation. 

His  poems  are  a  literary  possession  of  such  indis- 
putable value  that  no  chance  of  interpreting  them 
may  wisely  be  neglected,  nor  should  any  spark  that 
might  illuminate  their  darknesses  be  lightly  quenched. 
It  is  only  thirty  years  since  a  new  inference  rightly 
drawn  from  a  line  of  the  Aeneid  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  actual  site  of  Apollo's  traditional  birthplace, 
and  the  remains  of  his  oracle,  in  Delos,  which  interest- 
ing event  has  induced  a  modern  scholar  to  remark 
upon  "  how  much  knowledge  the  most  familiar  texts 
have  yet  to  yield  when  they  are  meditated  on  by 
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minds  prepared  to  compare  and  comprehend  {cf. 
"  Greek  Oracles,"  by  Mr  F.  W.  H.  Myers  :  Hellenica 
p.  444).  Literary  and  historic  discoveries  of  no 
less  interest  are  undoubtedly  open  to  meditation 
upon  the  poetry  of  the  Augustan  and  Silver  Ages 
by  minds  thus  prepared,  if  they  will  accept  emanci- 
pation from  the  fetters  of  a  Horatian  chronology 
that  shuts  out  the  possibility  of  correct  interpreta- 
tion. The  peremptory  tone  of  critics  who  date  the 
Three  Books  in  B.C.  23  is  to  be  deplored.  Their 
arguments  are  weak  and  inconclusive,  and  the 
difficulties  they  avoid  by  assigning  this  date  are  as 
nothing  to  those  they  incur  ;  for,  by  recognising  that 
Horace's  Monumentum  was  constructed,  or  as 
Juvenal  puts  it,  his  shout  of  "  Euhoe  "  was  raised, 
after  the  momentous  change  in  Maecenas'  fortunes 
caused  by  Murena's  conspiracy,  the  most  important 
consequences  follow.  He  is  at  once  illuminated  and 
explained  by  history.;  at  once  he  stands  forth 
glorified  by  his  own  poetry,  no  longer  to  present 
the  unnatural  phenomenon  of  a  writer  universally 
lauded  for  the  excellence  of  his  style,  but  simul- 
taneously decried  for  the  tenuity  of  his  thought,  or 
some  other  substantial  fault.  To  quote  Professor 
MacCallum  again  (see  supra  §  71  n.)  "  style  can  no 
more  exist  apart  from  thought  than  the  outside  of 
a  wall  can  exist  apart  from  the  inside,"  and  those 
critics  of  Horace  who  take  up  the  position  mentioned 
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above  simply  prove  that,  familiar  as  his  words  are, 
their  point  is  not  apprehended,  nor  is  their  con- 
tent rightly  measured,  for  it  is  clear  that  he  is 
no  mere  translator,  even  in  Odes  fashioned  on  Greek 
models. 

Another  consequence  is  that  to  Horace's  character 
a  possible  consistency  with  the  high  profession  he 
makes  is  at  once  given,  and  not  only  with  his  own 
explicit  professions  but  with  the  undoubted  worth 
his  acts  and  words  display.  His  motives  under- 
stood, he  stands  before  us  as  he  was,  not  as  he  has 
been  unjustly  judged  ;  not  somebody's  creature  with 
a  facile  pen  held  indifferently  for  vice  or  virtue,  but 
a  man,  thoughtful,  ardent,  loyal  and  fearless.  To 
play  the  hypocrite  would  have  been  for  him,  I  infer, 
the  last  of  roles,  and  so  far  am  I  from  under- 
standing his  nature  as  light  or  easy,  that  I  should 
pronounce  it  conspicuous  for  its  depths.  In  his 
earliest  book  we  have  some  specimens  of  literature 
prompted  by  no  more  serious  impulse  than  the  desire 
for  expression — the  journey  to  Brundusium,  etc.  :  but 
where  else  do  we  find  any  ?  If  ever  there  was  an 
author  who  wrote  "  with  a  purpose  "  it  was  Horace, 
who  is  so  commonly  regarded  as  the  supreme  ex- 
ample of  the  elegant  trifler. 

A  third  consequence  is  the  elucidation  of  a  historic 
period  generally  marked  as  one  of  the  most  obscure 
in  the  annals  of  Rome.     The  infoimation  supplied 
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by  the  Three  Books  concerning  the  poHtical  situa- 
tion created  by  Augustus'  attempt  to  "  restore  " 
the  Repubhc  in  B.C.  23  transforms  it  into  one  of  the 
plainest  and  most  intelhgible,  when  it  is  recognised 
that  the  Emperor  was  then  a  sick  and  weary  man 
really  seeking  to  end  his  labours  (Ode  III.  4,  39), 
and  not,  like  the  Cardinal  whose  bandages  secured 
him  the  tiara,  a  trickster  scheming  for  power  {cf. 
§  10,  and  the  Appendix  infra). 

A  fourth  is  its  striking  effect  upon  the  interpreta- 
tion of  contemporaneous  and  subsequent  literature. 
I  have  pointed  out  some  of  the  passages  thus  illumin- 
ated :  how  many  I  have  missed,  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  and  of  those  which  I  suppose  myself  to  have 
found  only  a  selection  has  been  given.  Not  a  single 
author  has  as  yet  been  nearly  exhausted — least  of 
all,  Horace  himself.  With  regard  to  Martial,  I  think 
my  remarks  made  above  indicate  an  important 
interpretative  principle,  through  which  recoveries  of 
his  allusions  may  yet  be  gained.  Though  an  epigram 
may  apparently  be  addressed  to  a  contemporary, 
and  turn  on  some  near  event,  the  former  may  be  a 
mere  name,  and  the  representation  of  the  event  as 
current,  a  dramatic  device.  In  short,  Martial's 
reading  as  well  as  his  personal  experience  suggested 
his  topics,  but  in  each  case  his  manner  of  presentation 
is  the  same.  This  also  is  to  a  large  extent  true  of 
Juvenal  and  Persius.     When  reading  Latin  satire 
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we  should,  in  considering  the  nomenclature,  always 
bear  in  mind  these  words  of  Horace  : 


Si  mala  condiderit  in  quern  quis  carmina,  ius  est 
ludiciumque  (Sat.  II.  i.  82,  andc/.  v.  39,  ibid.). 


The  coherence  and  intelligibility  imported  into 
Horace's  words,  from  the  Epodes  onwards,  and  their 
elevation  in  the  poetic  scale,  when  the  facts  relating 
to  Murena,  Maecenas,  Proculeius  and  Augustus,  are 
extracted  from  the  literature  of  the  times,  and  ap- 
plied in  interpretation,  are  effects  too  remarkable 
to  be  attributed  to  accident,  and  if  I  have  pressed 
this  point  with  boldness,  it  is  in  the  belief  that  I  am 
thereby  obeying  the  familiar  precept  of  our  author 
which  I  have  ventured  to  select  as  a  motto  for  this 
tract. 

I  cannot  expect  to  have  avoided  numerous  mis- 
takes. Let  them  be  exposed  and  the  profit  of  the 
correction  be  taken.  An  error  in  an  honest  inquiry 
may  resemble  a  discord  in  a  musical  progression  in 
being  merely  a  suspension  of  the  full  close.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  these  lucubrations  have  a  shade 
of  analogy  with  the  journal  of  a  traveller  whose 
course  is  exploratory  and  tentative.  It  is  largely 
true  of  them,  as  the  late  Professor  Seeley  said  of  one 
of  his  books,  that  they  do  not  represent  the  results 
of  an  examination  so  much  as  the  examination  itself. 
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Under  such  conditions,  literary  shapeliness  is  likely 
to  be  lost,  but  not,  I  trust,  all  potentiality  of  use  to 
other  students.  Did  circumstances  permit,  I  would 
gladly  recast  much  that  I  have  written,  but  that  is 
not  feasible. 

Had  those  who  might  run  with  grace  and  ease 
forestalled  me  in  these  exercises,  I  should  have  had 
no  inducement  to  exhibit  my  groping  gait  in  public. 

Ave  atque  vale. 

Sydney,  N.S.W.,  1907. 

Postscript. — Since  the  setting  of  this  book  in  type, 
I  have  found  matter  which  seems  to  throw  more 
light  upon  the  language  of  Catalecta  No.  7,  con- 
sidered in  §§  1 18-120.  The  newly  observed  facts, 
which  cannot,  I  regret  to  say,  be  discussed  here, 
tend  to  explain  the  names  introduced  into  the 
verses,  and  seem  to  me  to  strengthen  my  argument 
that  their  point  is  Murenaic. 

isi  Oct.  1907. 


APPENDIX 

The  Character  and  Conduct  of  Augustus,  and  its  Relation 
TO  THE  Date  of  the  Three  Books 

Augustus  was  a  man  forced  to  assume  power  for 
reasons  of  personal  safety  and  patriotic  obligation, 
nor  was  the  sanction  of  responsibility  due  to  his  birth 
wanting — in   its   nature,   something   of   a   religious 
sanction.     Had  the  Julii  been  an  undistinguished 
gens,  and  Julius  Caesar  a  quiet  country  gentleman, 
Octavian,  as  his  adopted  son  and  heir,  might  have 
been  glad  to  let  the  senatorial  oligarchs  settle  affairs 
in   their  own   way.     As   a  boy — one   of  the  most 
marvellous  of  boys — he  was  urged   to  retire  into 
obscurity  with  his  ample  fortune,  and  not  to  incur 
the  dangers  that  must  beset  him  if  he  insisted  on 
having  his  adoption  ratified,  and  claiming  heritage 
to  his  great-uncle.     On  my  reading  of  his  character, 
he  could  no  more  accept  these  counsels  of  personal 
expediency  than  could  the  perfect  knight  of  chivalry 
decline  a  combat  for  the  right.     We  must  start  with 
recognising  in  Augustus  a  deep  sense  of  his  duty  to 
his  blood,  strengthened  by  his  personal  veneration 
of  his  adoptive  father.     Risk  of  life  and  riches  was 
nothing  when  it  came  to  a  question  of  satisfying 
L  i6i 
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such  obligations.  He,  with  his  brave  and  faithful 
Agrippa,  faced  the  almost  certain  prospect  of  losing 
both  without  hesitation.  A  surrender  of  his  rights 
under  Julius  Caesar's  will  would  have  seemed  a 
wilful  descent  into  degeneracy,  and  the  act  of  a 
renegade,  impossible  for  him. 

That  a  man  of  maturity  should  thus,  in  loyalty  to 
the  principle  of  noblesse  oblige,  respond  in  scorn  of 
consequence  to  the  call  of  honour,  would  stamp  him 
as  a  high  spirit — in  a  boy  it  is  most  remarkable. 
Whatever  the  result,  his  motive  should  be  ac- 
knowledged as  meritorious. 

In  the  present  case  the  result  was  of  immense 
historic  importance.  The  Roman  republic  which 
we  call  free,  without  much  reflection  on  the  degree 
of  freedom  it  represented  as  a  whole,  was  in  con- 
sequence transformed  into  an  autocracy,  with  rulers 
at  times  conspicuous  for  tyranny  and  vice,  but  it 
would  be  as  unjust  to  blame  Augustus  for  this,  or 
to  suppose  that  he  from  the  first  foresaw  and  dis- 
regarded it  from  motives  of  personal  ambition,  as 
it  would  be  to  blame  Julius,  or  the  Gracchi,  or  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  or  anyone  else  who  opposed 
the  senatorial  oligarchy  and  its  evil  tendencies. 

The  censure  of  Augustus  as  crafty  schemer  for 
power,  always  cloaking  his  advances  towards  it  under 
constitutional  forms,  which  affects  us  largely  by  its 
reaction    on    the    interpretation    of    contemporary 
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literature,  is  the  result  of  a  conception  of  his  character 
derived  not  from  the  application  of  a  sound  historic 
method,  but  from  judgments  of  his  acts  formed  by 
reference  to  their  consequences.  Herbert  Spencer  has 
made  it  commonplace  knowledge  that,  in  politics 
especially,  the  designed  purpose  is  seldom  achieved 
by  the  measures  taken  to  effect  it  ;  actual  conse- 
quences differ  very  widely  from  those  intended  or 
expected,  and  from  the  operation  of  this  rule  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reputation  of  Augustus  has 
grievously  suffered.  Because  he  came,  by  a  rather 
circuitous  route,  to  the  position  of  monarch  for  life 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that 
that  was  the  point  of  his  aim  throughout  his  career. 
It  is  not  a  necessary  conclusion  ;  and  I  maintain  that 
it  is  an  improbable  one. 

The  examination  of  two  passages  on  the  subject 
from  Dean  Meri vale's  "  History  of  the  Empire  "  will 
help  my  contention.  I  select  them  not  because  I 
suppose  them  thoroughly  representative  of  the 
views  now  generally  accepted,  but  because,  in  spite 
of  advance,  their  influence  is  still  at  work. 

Speaking  in  Chapter  XXXI.  of  Augustus'  conduct 
in  B.C.  21,  Merivale  says  :  "  Augustus  may  have 
found  already  that  it  was  no  easy  task  to  reign  as 
the  first  citizen  of  a  republic.  He  panted  for  more 
unlimited  sovereignty,  and  yet  shrank  from  the  sus- 
picion of  claiming  it.     He  was  not  yet  assured  that 
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his  countrymen  felt  their  need  of  him,  and  he  aimed 
at  bringing  the  necessity  of  monarchy  to  a  decisive 
test.  It  was  undoubtedly  with  this  view  that  he  now 
withdrew  himself  from  the  centre  of  affairs,  and  left 
the  city,  nominally  at  least,  to  the  control  of  its 
legitimate  magistrate.  .  .  ." 

From  the  existing  evidence  I  draw  inferences 
precisely  opposite  to  those  implied  in  the  words  I 
have  italicised.  The  truth  seems  to  me  that  Augustus 
panted  to  divest  himself  of  authority  during  the 
years  B.C.  23-19,  and  that  his  actions  prove  it  (c/. 
Introd.  to  my  Trans.  §§  39-51)  that  if  his  withdrawal 
from  the  capital  had  a  political  object,  it  was  in- 
tended to  give  the  new  and  freely  elected  consuls  as 
fair  a  field  as  possible  ;  that  he  was  trying  then  to 
restore  the  republic  gradually,  and  that  this  was  the 
first  step  ;  that  his  refusal  of  the  consulship  was 
honest,  and  that  he  intended  others  to  exercise  its 
authorities  in  reality  ;  that  he  was  annoyed  at  the 
failure  of  his  design  through  the  incompetence, 
partly,  of  the  new  consuls,  but  still  more  through 
its  inherent  impracticability,  which  was  manifest 
enough  to  Maecenas  and  his  circle  ;  that  he  did  all 
in  his  power  to  make  it  a  success  ;  and  that  it  was 
only  after  four  years'  trial  that  he  acknowledged 
failure,  and  acquiesced  in  the  final  situation  into 
which  things  settled  down  after  B.C.  19. 

I  think  it  a  libel  to  represent  his  retirement  from 
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Rome  as  a  cruel  device  to  enlighten  the  citizens,  by 
such  signs  as  the  sight  and  smell  of  their  own  blood, 
of  their  need  of  him.  Had  his  subtlety  conceived 
such  a  hazardous  plan  he  would  have  taken  his  de- 
parture in  B.C.  23,  and  left  Sestius  and  Piso  to  begin 
the  work  of  final  republican  eclipse.  But,  probably 
through  his  illness,  he  did  not  go  till  the  following 
year,  and  it  was  not  till  B.C.  21  that  troubles,  chiefly 
in  connection  with  the  consular  elections,  became 
acute.  Several  times  during  his  absence  he  was 
appealed  to  for  aid,  but  beyond  declining  office  for 
himself,  and  rebuking  the  Senate  for  impotence  in 
the  face  of  disorder,  he  refused  further  action. 

Merivale,  we  see,  represents  this  as  a  deep-laid 
scheme.  Considering  that  the  Emperor  was  at  this 
time  in  a  state  of  health  that  gave  no  promise  of  a 
long  life,  I  think  such  an  interpretation  unreasonable. 

Renewed  appeals  were  made  to  Augustus  to  come 
to  the  assistance  of  the  disturbed  city  in  B.C.  19,  and 
on  this  Merivale  says  : 

"  Augustus  now  felt  that  his  time  was  come.  He 
consented  to  interfere  so  far  as  to  name  a  second 
consul,  and  quiet  was  once  more  restored.  Blood 
had  been  shed,  and  this  perhaps  was  the  proof  he 
required  to  convince  all  classes  of  the  state  that 
popular  government  was  no  longer  compatible  with 
the  exercise  of  genuine  freedom.  [But  blood  had  also 
been  shed  in  B.C.  21.]     He  was  now  ready  to  return 
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to  the  city,  and  the  citizens  were  no  less  prepared 
to  place  themselves  unreservedly  in  his  power.  [Had 
they  not  in  B.C.  22  inportuned  him  to  assume  plenary 
power,  and  been  continually  appealing  to  him  during 
his  absence  ?    See  Dio.  LIV.  Ch.  I.] 

"  When  he  entered  Rome  in  735  [b.c.  19]  new 
honours  and  privileges  were  tendered  for  his  accept- 
ance. These  for  the  most  part  he  declined.  [Why 
should  he  continue  to  decline  if  "his  time  was  come"  ?] 
He  allowed  a  temple  to  be  consecrated  to  the  Fortune 
of  his  return.  .  .  .  He  accepted  the  powers  of  the 
censorship  ostensibly  for  live  years  ;  but  he  allowed 
them  from  thenceforward  to  be  periodically  renewed 
to  him.  [Why  did  he  hesitate  to  assume  them  for 
life  ?]  But  the  great  prize  for  which  he  had  been  so 
long  intriguing  [  ! !  A  strange  method  of  intriguing  for 
a  claimant  in  feeble  health  to  go  off  and  leave  the  field 
to  his  foes  for  two  years]  was  the  consular  power, 
[Then  why  had  he  voluntarily  laid  it  down  in  B.C. 
23 — against  the  will  of  the  populace,  after  nine  years 
of  uninterrupted  possession,  when  he  might  either 
have  made  his  tenure  perpetual,  or  with  the  army 
behind  him  have  secured  his  election  yearly  ?]  which 
he  now  finally  accepted  for  life.  [This  gives  a 
false  idea  of  what  actually  took  place.]  He  thus 
cut  the  knot  which  entangled  his  position  ;  for  he 
dared  not  assume  the  perpetual  consulship.  [Reason  ? 
Ex  hypothesi  "  his  time  was  come."]     He  dared  not 
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associate  a  colleague  in  his  own  permanence.  [Col- 
leagues before  23  had  not  troubled  him.]  Still  less 
did  he  dare  to  abdicate  the  highest  magistracy  in 
the  State  [This  is  precisely  what  he  had  done,  and 
had  persistently  refused  for  four  years  to  undo] 
and  exalt  a  citizen  over  his  own  head.  [It  was 
internal  jealousies  prevented  this.  For  four  years 
Augustus  had  no  consular  imperium.  He  was  not 
prepared  to  plunge  the  State  back  into  civil  war  by 
throwing  the  reins  from  his  hands  altogether.  But 
he  was  determined,  even  against  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  to  try  to  rehabilitate  the  constitution.] " 

To  the  bracketed  comments,  which  indicate  my 
reasons  for  regarding  this  as  false  history,  I  may 
add  the  following. 

If  honesty  of  motive,  and  a  course  of  conduct 
most  natural  in  the  circumstances,  and  agreeing  with 
our  information,  and  squaring  with  his  character  as 
elsewhere  evidenced,  be  attributed  to  Augustus,  his 
proceedings  become  consistent  and  intelligible.  On 
the  laying  down  of  his  authority  as  triumvir,  in  B.C. 
28,  he  knew  well  enough  that  it  was  not  yet  safe  for 
him  to  abandon  control.  The  question  was  debated, 
and  he  took  a  middle  course  between  those  which 
the  historian  Dio  represents  his  chief  advisers 
Maecenas  and  Agrippa  as  respectively  urging  upon 
him.  After  the  Cantabrian  war  he  regarded 
himself  as  "emeritus,"  and  the  illness  that  then  at- 
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tacked  him  was  more  likely  to  incline  him  towards 
seeking  relief  from  his  burdens  than  to  the  assump- 
tion of  new  ones  ;  the  death  of  his  favourite  Marcellus 
had  probably  a  similar  effect,  and  his  relapse  into  a 
second  illness  likewise ;  and  it  is  at  this  time  that  we 
find  him  thinking  of  marrying  Julia  into  obscurity. 
In  outward  appearance  his  rearrangement  of  the 
constitution  in  B.C.  23  diminished  his  authority,  the 
above-mentioned  facts  tend  to  show  that  the  real 
motive  and  intention  accorded  with  that  appear- 
ance. He  had  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  country- 
men felt  the  need  of  him,  as  Merivale  assumes,  but 
the  most  unmistakable  proof  that  they  did  feel  it. 

He  tried  hard  to  convince  them  that  he  ought  not 
to  be  necessary,  but  he  failed.  It  is  unnatural  to 
suppose  that  he,  a  man  in  precarious  health,  took 
deliberately  the  paradoxical  course  of  retiring  from 
the  consulship  with  the  express  design  of  confirming 
himself  in  it  some  years  afterwards.  In  B.C.  19  he 
submitted  to  the  inevitable  fact  that  he  was  the  only 
possible  leader  of  the  Romans,  "  qui  omnia  videbat 
ex  se  uno  pendentia."  His  own  words,  quoted  by 
Seneca  (De  Brev.  Vit.  Ch.  6),  are  truly  pathetic. 
The  "  quies  "  and  "  otium,"  for  which  he  so  earnestly 
longed,  could  only  be  enjoyed  by  talking  of  them 
and  anticipating  them  in  imagination  ;  "  aliquando 
se  victurum  sibi,"  he  said,  and  "  me  tamen  cupido 
temporis   optatissimi   mihi    provexit,   ut    quoniam 
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rerum  laetitia  moratur  adhuc,  praeciperem  aliquid 
voluptatis  ex  verborum  dulcedine."  He  thought 
that  would  be  his  happiest  day  on  which  he  should 
strip  himself  of  his  greatness. 

In  the  Odes  of  Horace  we  find  explicit  references 
to  two  phases  of  the  years  of  crisis,  B.C.  23-19.  One 
is  contained  in  these  lines  (III.  4,  37-42)  : 

Vos  Caesarem  altum,  militia  simul 
fessas  cohortes  abdidit  oppidis 
finire  quaerentem  labores 
Pierio  recreatis  antro. 
Vos  lene  consilium  et  datis  et  dato 
gaudetis  almae — 

the  meaning  of  which  has  been  perceived  by  Dr 
Verrall,  and  explained  in  his  "  Studies  in  Horace  " 
(p.  58,  and  see  also  my  Trans.  Introd.  §  83,  etc.). 
The  other  occurs  in  III.  24,  25-34  •' 

O  quisquis  volet  impias 

Caedes  et  rabiem  toUere  civicam, 
Si  quaeret  PATER  VRBIVM 

Subscribi  statuis,  indomitam  audeat 
Refrenare  licentiam 

Clarus  postgenitis,  quatenus,  heu  nefas, 
Virtutem  incolumem  odimus, 

Sublatam  ex  oculis  quaerimus  invidi. 
Quid  tristes  querimoniae, 

Si  non  supplicio  culpa  reciditur. 

This  indicates  one  of  the  "  ulcers  "  which  as  Seneca 
says  "  cum  ipsis  membris  absciderat  "  ;  adding, 
however,  "  alia  subnascebantur,  velut  grave  multo 
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sanguine  corpus  parte  semper  aliqua  rumpebatur. 
Itaque  otium  optabat ;  in  huius  spe  et  cogitatione 
labores  eius  residebant ;  hoc  votum  erat  eius 
qui  voti  compotes  facere  poterat."  (See  Verrall, 
"  Studies,"  p.  32,  Sellar,  "  Horace,"  p.  146,  2nd 
ed.,  and  my  Trans,  notes  to  the  Odes.) 

The  proof  afforded  by  these  passages,  when  con- 
sidered historically,  that  the  Three  Books  allude 
to  events  occurring  between  B.C.  23  and  19  is  irre- 
sistible, and  from  this  it  follows  that  the  climax  of 
Murena's  career  is  included  within  their  scope,  and 
the  manifold  coincidences  I  have  remarked,  on  that 
assumption,  are  corroborated  as  evidence  of  true 
interpretation. 
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